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CUPID TRIUMPHANT. 

**TakE heed ! take heed! I come with speed, 
For I’ve just new-strung my bow; 


My quiver is full: if the shaft I pull, 


Some arrow may hit, you know.” 


**Oh, pull away !” did the maiden say; 
‘‘For who'd be the coward to mind 
A bow that is strung by a boy so young, 


Who in both of his eyes is blind?” 
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The bow he drew, and the shaft it flew, 
And the maiden was heard to ery, 


| “Oh! take this dart from my wounded heart, 


Dear Cupid, or else I die!” 














He said, as he smiled, ‘‘I am but a child, 
And could have no power to find 

With both of my eyes where the dart now lies, 
And you know, dearest maid, I am blind.” 


CUPID TRIUMPHANT—Dnaawn by Mars. Jessiz Saernerp. 
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THE VALENTINE. 
By MARTHA CAVERNO COOK, 
Ar a counter richly laden 
With St. Valentine’s choice sonnets 
Stands a very charming maiden 
In the shaggiest of bonnets ; 
Her love-locks and her tresses 
Appear a halo golden, 
While the style in which she dresses 
Is extremely quaint and olden. 


She inspects the glowing treasures, 
Silken, fringed, and satin banners, 
And scans their ardent measures 
In the gracefulest of manners, 
Now and then a saucy Cupid 
Pleases this bewitching critic, 
But the verses are too stupid 
For a taste so analytic. 


O’er forget-me-nots and roses 
Like a butterfly she wavers, 
Till the honey one discloses 
Proves the daintiest of flavors. 
With this nectar Love insnares her, 
And he holds her in possession, 
And he tempts her and he dares her 
To the following confession : 


“Tf I had the brush of Watteau, 
And the wisdom of the sages, 
I could paint a worthy motto 
On this loveliest of pages ; 
But no truer heart is beating 
Than the heart which beats for you, love ; 
So I send a simple greeting, 
And I sign myself your True-love.” 






Satisfied with her selection, 
As the clerk she re-imburses, 
For the missive of affection, 
From the prettiest of purses, 
While she fastens furs and plushes, 
Unaware of admiration, 
In a conscious way she blushes, 
Thinking of its destination. 


Will a certain hero wonder, 
Ere the trusty seal is broken, 
If his fate is hidden under 
Shelter of this tender token ? 
Will he, when his heart discovers 
Who has sent this timely warning, 
Be the happiest of lovers 
On St, Valentine’s own morning ? 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Fesruary 25, 1882. 





5 HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Special Tnducements to Youthful Agents, 


Zo any boy or girl who shall procure for Har- 
PER’Ss YOUNG PropLE, before April 1, 1882, ten 
new yearly subscribers, and forward their names 
and addresses to this office, with the sum of fifteen 
dollars, Messxs. Harver & BROTHERS will, on 
receipt of the same, present any one of the volumes 
mentioned in the following list which may be se- 
lected: 

COLONEL KNOX’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE FAR EAST. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part I.—Adven- 
tures of two Youths in a Journey to Japan and 
China, Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part II.—Ad- 
ventures of two Youths in a Journey to Siam and 
Java, With Descriptions of Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Sumatra, and the Malay A or: Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part IIT.—Ad- 
ventures of two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and 
India. With Descriptions of Borneo, the Philip- 
pine Islands,and Burmah. Copiously Illustrated. 
sro, Ornamental Cloth, $3. 

COFFIN’S HISTORICAL READING FOR THE 

YOUNG. 

The Story of Liberty. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3. 

Old Times in the Colonies. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 


e 


Cloth, $3. 

The Boys of °%6.—A History of the Battles of the Revo- 
lution, Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS further offer to 
present to the boy or girl from whom they shall 
receive before April 1, 1882, the largest number of 
new yearly subscriptions, with the full amount for 
each, 

Harper's Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works, in Sixteen Volumes, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, in a box, Price $22. 

These prizes will be sent by mail or express, pre- 
paid. 

/n order that an accurate account may be kept 
of the number of subscriptions received, tt will be 
necessary for each one, when sending a list of new 
subscriptions, to refer to these offers, and to state 
that he or she desires to compete for these valuable 
prises. 

Cash must accompany each order. 

Harver’s YOUNG Peov., $1 50 a year. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patierns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Spring Mautles, Walk- 
ing, Visiting, House,and Evening Dresses ; Chil- 
dren's Spring Suits; lingerie, Fancy Articles, 
Embroidery Designs, etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 


WASTED FORCES. 
iv any statistician could compute the enor- 
mous sum of moral energy misspent on 
any day of the world’s history, and if any 
philanthropist could direct it into useful 
outgoes, the millennium would be upon us. 





We are as prone to extravagance in virtue 
as in money, and the consequent leanness 
is quite as lamentable. Just now it is the 
fashion to question chairs and tables as to 
their inherent worth, to inquire of embroid- 
eries whether their principles be sound, and 
to reject the fuirest-seeming boss or mould- 
ing which has no intrinsic right to be. It 
might be well to enlarge the catechism, and 
ask of our pretty merits how many of them 
are really admirable. 

There is the virtue of resignation, for ex- 
ample, which is counted angelic, and spoken 
of with astonished awe. Jane’s lover has 
married Joan; Sylvia’s husband has mud- 
dled away his fortune; Dora is left a wid- 
ow without means, and must go to work, 
They bear their woes so beautifully, say 
their friends; you do not hear a complaint ; 
ouly you see from their manner that they 
are resolved to be patient, though they can 
never more be happy. But why should they 
resolve in this high Roman fashion? and 
why should they not be happy, even, in the 
time to come? Instead of wasting their 
moral force in struggling with their afflic- 
tions, and so keeping them incessantly in 
mind, it would be the part of wisdom to let 
the past go, and take eagerly all that life 
has left. If “sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things,” the happier 
things should be put out of mind as speed- 
ily as possible. Fickleness is better a thou- 
sandfold than morbidness; in fact, it-is an 
absolute virtue compared with that gelati- 
nous constancy which adheres to the old 
because there is not force of character to 
create a new. 

Though this sound a hard doctrine, it is 
not so. Life is so full of interests, occu- 
pations, and delights that we have but to 
reach out our hands to Usefulness to find 
that that beneficent presence is only Hap- 
piness in masquerade. It is a mistake to 
be resigned to our troubles. Let us forget 
them, ride over them, refuse to consort with 
them. They are but mortal. They will not 
stay where they are not wanted. 

What is true of trouble is true of tempta- 
tion. We all know our own weaknesses. 
We know what splendid conquests we make 
of our private and particular demon when 
he is not present, and how conscience, will, 
and resolution all bite the dust before his 
onslaught when he suddenly appears. This 
is pre-eminently the fight where 


“That same man that runnith awaie 
Maie again fight an other daie.” 


Perhaps we are too prone to read novels 
when we ought to be at work; perhaps we 
tattle and scandalize; perhaps our selfish 
2ase counts for far too much with us; it 
may be that temper is our besetting sin. 
But by whatever name we call the adversa- 
ry, it is wiser, easier, safer, to evade than to 
defy, to keep out of temptation than to re- 
sist it: The same moral force that sinks ex- 
hausted in the encounter will pass by tri- 
umphant on the other side. 

But the waste of power which is saddest, 
because most common and most hopeless, is 
the struggle of ambition with circumstance. 
A great ambition, like the giant in the old fa- 
ble, gathers strength from defeat. MILTON, 
resolved to leave something so written to 
after-times that they should not willingly let 
it die, made poverty, proscription, and blind- 
ness his allies. DgMOSTHENES converted his 
defects into incentives. But there is now 
and then one of us who was not born a MIL- 
TON or DEMOSTHENES, and whose lesser aspi- 
rations consume peace of mind and strength 
of body. 

The men who toil three hundred and thir- 
teen days in the year, and pass the remain- 
ing fifty-two in thinking how to render that 
toil more productive of money for wife and 
children to spend; the wives who grow 
haggard in making house, clothes, and table 
as tasteful, attractive, and comfortable as 
twice their income should do, for the sake 
of husband, sons, and daughters; the girls 
at home who worry over small means, spend 
golden hours at the sewing-machine, and 
scrimp and save and labor, that father and 
mother may see them as fine as their richer 
neighbors—all these are thrifty, industrious, 
and unselfish, and their virtues are almost 
vicious. 

For the immense force expended in these 
labors of Sisyphus leaves them sapless and 
poor. There is no time or room in their 
hurried lives for the simple joy of existence, 
for pure fun and frolic, good-humor, and all 
the cheap delights of cheerfulness. Let us 
admit, for the argument’s sake only, that 
cultivated men and women can not keep 
their place in society unless they conform 
to a certain standard of dress, equipage, and 
surroundings. That exclusion would sim- 
ply be so much the worse for society. For 
the exiles, being numerous and agreeable, 
however behind the mode, would soon have 
so charming a coterie of their own that so- 
ciety would imperilits sixteen-button gloves 
in a frantic knocking for admission. 

But we think the proposition untenable. 








It has already become fashionable to live 
within one’s means. It will presently be 
thought very bad taste to seem to spend 
beyond them, as most “ good managers” now 
do. If all these working fathers and con- 
triving mothers and stitching daughters 
would give up now and forever the effort 
to appear richer than they are, the wear- 
ing labor of “dropping buckets into empty 
wells, and growing old in drawing nothing 
up,” there would be such a saving of strength 
for the real uses of time as would traus- 
form their thin and pinched existence into 
exuberant and creative life. 

There is enough courage, fidelity, patience, 
industry, thrift, perseverance, energy, self- 
sacrifice, conscientiousness, abroad in the 
world to insure its welfare and happiness. 
What it lacks is that good judgment which 
forbids virtue to run to waste. And this is 
a defect which common-sense should hasten 
to repair. 





(Begun in Harprer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XIII. 

Proressor Paton worked hard over his pupil. 
He saw in her the result of that neglect which has 
damped the success of many a transplanted Rose. 
He had found, even fifteen miles from the City 
Hall, a family of intelligent girls, who had asked 
him for a book of etiquette while he was teach- 
ing them Shakspeare. Etiquette, that conven- 
tional way of doing things, is a subject of curios- 
ity to all the untaught, 

Professor Paton knew that to many of his pu- 
pils outside the pale of society the doings of so- 
ciety were the most interesting subjects upon 
which he could chat, and although he was no gos- 
sip, he often amused these intelligent girls by de- 
scribing the dinners to which he occasionally went 
—the elegancies of that world to them so far off, 
but so amusing. 

He had travelled all over the great country 
which we call America or the United States in- 
discriminately, and he knew that the sort of ig- 
norance which Rose displayed was far more gen- 
eral than society people suppose. Table eti- 
quette, table manners, although a few people may 
not think so who happen to know all about them, 
are not subjects of universal inspiration. (A 
learned professor, not a hundred years ago, ask- 
ed a lady out of which glass he should drink his 
sherry, and out of which his champagne. Pre- 
ferring the sherry, he had poured it into the large 
glass intended for the champagne.) Then Rose 
was always betrayed by her impulsiveness, a na- 
tive peculiarity, as Professor Paton knew, which 
was against her in a society which demands a 
quiet, impassive smoothness of demeanor. 

But the learned Professor Paton had not stud- 
ied alone Shakspeare’s heroines. He had studied 
many a Rosalind and Portia in private life, and 
he believed that he knew genius. He saw in Rose 
a sweet and genuine character. Behind the flash- 
ing eyes and burning cheeks of this young girl— 
who could not keep the eloquent blood from speak- 
ing appreciation of the sorrows of Lear or the 
weird visions of Macbeth—he thought he saw 
the divine fire. He had always delighted in her 
obedience and her efforts to learn. Already her 
Western burr had begun to disappear. She now 
rolled her “ r” in the middle of a word, as French 
people do, giving her pronunciation distinctness, 
but she did not put the unnecessary letter on the 
end of her words. She was full of her part in 
the private theatricals, too,and that gave her a 
still greater interest in the study of elocution. 


The great evening of the play came, and the 
Union League Theatre was full of the expectant 
public. Seats had been sold at five dollars a 
ticket, and it was whispered that Sir Lytton Ley- 
cester had bought the two front rows. These so- 
cial affairs always command a tremendous au- 
dience in New York. Perhaps they do every- 
where, as each one is anxious to hear how Sally 
and Margaret and Jane “ do their part,” and even 
those who are not successful give the town some- 
thing to talk about as well as those who are. The 
very pretty toilettes of an amateur actress who 
does not care how much she spends on the dress- 
es, which would swallow up the earnings of a 
stock actress for a year or two, are also attract- 
ive, and therefore private theatricals, however stu- 
pid and however bad, are always well attended, 

But Arthur Amberley’s theatricals were not 
bad; he had taken extraordinary pains. 

Sidonie had thought very little of the play or 
its general effect. She only knew that she was 
to dress well and abuse Miss Chadwick, and these 
were two passions of her soul. She had only 
generally observed Rose as an awkward and very 
verdant personage, whose faults would, she was 
suve, obscure the faint glimmering of sympathy 
which the governess was to invoke. The play, 
she thought, rested with Fanny Grey, whose love 
episode was very pretty, and whose social position 
and fine gowns made her success (for success it 
was sure to be) palatable to Sidonie. So that 
“her set” won, Sidonie could forgive success. 

But after the somewhat lukewarm applause to 
the genteel mediocrity with which every one 
played had subsided, Sidonie entered upon her 
great scene with Rose. 

A burst of applause greeted Rose as she en- 
tered, in a plain merino which fitted her slender 
figure marvellously, and whose gray tone threw 
out her bright color most becomingly. 

She stood quite still as Sidonie, in her charac- 
ter as the vulgar belle of the watering-place, ad- 
monished her governess not to try to attract the 
admiring glances of the gentlemen, and to stay 
away from the piazza. 

When Rose answered, it was in a sweet, clear, 
full voice that had no ungraceful inflections ; it 





was another speech from that which she had 
brought from Chadwick’s Falls, 

Suddenly it dawned upon the audience that the 
gray figure was the figure of the play. All the 
rest were but the “trappings and the suits of’ — 
fashion. Pretty situations of joy, light gossip, 
and love, all had trooped across the mimic stage in 
proper conventional array; the heart was silent; 
no angel had yet come to trouble the waters. But 
when the young girl, abused, misunderstood, and 
sorrowful, stood alone, to be browbeaten, then 
the heart beat loudly, then the voice of nature 


e. 

And in the last scene, when the brutal woman 
referred to the poor girl’s lost father, then did the 
answer come, swift and terrible. 

Rose became a great actress, all unknown to 
herself. 

“You speak of my father, madam; you refer 
to his calamities” —the play went on —‘ you 
say that I may have inherited his misfortunes. 
Yes, I have; but, alas! not his virtues nor his 
forbearance. Fate was cruel to the man of gen- 
ius and to the man of honor, and he bore her 
assaults with true courage. He did not turn 
upon his detractors; he spoke ill of no one. But 
his daughter has not inherited his patience. Mad- 
am, I renounce your service, and retire from it. 
None but a vulgar woman could have so insulted 
an unprotected girl; none but a heartless fiend 
could have unearthed her dead father. The chil- 
dren of such mothers as you are should grow up 
murderers, I will have nothing to do with their 
education. Sorry am I for them in their hour 
of innocence. If their mother can speak as you 
have done to a motherless girl, what sympathy 
will she have with ¢hem in their hour of need ? 
Take back your patronage, your false and cruel 
assumption of assistance. The world is wide; 
there will be found a home wherein I can earn 
my bread. I do not need you.” 

And the amateur actress sank down, with real 
tears raining over her cheeks, on a low footstool, 
in an attitude so unconscious and so graceful that 


Rachel might have envied it, to hear that wild,‘ 


that tumultuous applause which has a music in 
it like the sound of a whirlwind over the trees of 
a forest. 

“Wonderful! Clara Morris could not have 
done better. Splendid! And how disgusted Si- 
donie looks !” 

“Well, her mother was an actress, you know,” 
whispered the lady of the ball-room. 

“Her mother happened to be my sister, and 
was not an actress,” said a venerable gentleman 
in white neck-tie and spectacles, looking at his 
voluble neighbor. 

“Who is that ?” whispered the lady. 

“Oh dear! it is President Williams, of Char- 
pentier College,” said the other. 

“You never know whom you are sitting next,” 
said the first lady. 

When Rose reached the greenroom she was al- 
most in hysterics. 

Fanny Grey put her soft arms about her and 
kissed her. “ You are a great actress, dear,” said 
she. “We are all puppets beside you. See, I 
have cried until my stage rouge is all in streaks, 
Oh, Rose, it is a great privilege to have genius! 
You have got it. It comes to you—this power; 
you do not have to seek it; it is yours already ;” 
and this generous, lovely daughter of luxury and 
conventionality, this girl whom fashion had not in- 
jured, calmed and soothed the poor excited child. 

When Harriet Amberley got through her scene, 
she too came to kiss and congratulate Rose, and 
wisely endeavored to calm her down for her last 
scene. 

“TI wonder if Mr. Amberley is pleased ?” said 
Rose. 

“My brother? He is in an ecstasy of delight,” 
said Harriet. ‘“ Now, Rose, whatever happens, 
do not lose your self-possession. Remember you 
must play your part to the end.” F 

It was difficult for Rose to obey this injunction, 
particularly as Sidonie forgot her part, thus put- 
ting Rose out. She, however, did her bitter enemy 
a great service by, in her character of governess, 
almost upper servant, going over and picking up 
her gloves, which Sidonie had dropped, throwing 
in a bit of stage-business which was not in the 
play, and thus giving Sidonie time to recover her- 
self—an act which went to the heart of every 
amateur player, for who does not remember the 
cold chills, the agony of suspense, which any in- 
terruption of the stage-business creates in the 
bosom of the inexperienced aspirant to dramatic 
success ? 

When the play was ended, the stage was cov- 
ered with bouquets. All were remembered, but 

tose had the prettiest basket of orchids from Sir 
Lytton, and the finest bunch of roses from Mr. 
Amberley. She was loudly called for after the 
curtain fell, Sidonie had refused to accede to 
Mr. Amberley’s request that they should all bow 
to the audience, and had sulkily gone home. 

The calls increased in intensity, and Fanny 
Grey took Rose by the hand, and led her on her- 
self before the curtain. 

There they stood, the wild flower and the culti- 
vated one, two young and beautiful women, near 
in character, for both were sound and true, and 
no one could say which was the sweeter. With 
their graceful, grateful courtesies the play ended. 


“T shall immediately take Wallack’s Theatre 
for a matinée, and bring out my company, espe- 
cially my new star,” said Arthur Amberley, as he 
welcomed them all at a supper. 

“T think it was a little too tragic for private 
theatricals,” said Mrs. Mortimer, who, however, 
was in very high—perhaps assumed—spirits. 

“That you owe to Miss Chadwick’s acting,” 
said Mr. Amberley. “She is one of your suc- 
cesses. Do you remember when you asked me 
to take her around your parlors ?” 

“Yes. How like a savage she looked that 
evening !” said Mrs, Mortimer. 

“T did not think so,” said Arthur Amberley. 
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“Simply unconventional in dress and manner— 
not vulgar; that is a very different thing.” 

“JT wonder how much of etiquette is indige- 
nous ?”” said Mrs. Mortimer. 

“It is all arbitrary,” said Amberley. “But 
she is catching it all quickly.” 

“If we were to write out the story of Rose, 
it would seem improbable,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
looking at her as she sat on a distant sofa, hold- 
ing a glass of lemonade high in one hand, as Sir 
Lytton Leycester and Jack Townley were talking 
to her. 

“Yes, any truth seems glaringly improbable 
when it is written out; but you and I remember 
the beautiful daughters of a stage-driver who 
became baronesses and countesses, and we saw 
somewhat of Rose’s story in theirs. I also remem- 
ber a young girl, now Lady Somebody, whose faux 
pas surpassed those of your protégée. ‘ What is 
grace but culture entering the hands and feet?” 
says Emerson. I can tell him it is the dancing- 
master, the dressmaker, the school - master, the 
contact with society, the early training of the mo- 
ther, the atmosphere of a refined home. It is all 
this. And as every society has certain arbitrary 
distinctions and observances which are entirely 
conventional, a girl must be ‘learned in her sur- 
roundings,’ or she will commit mistakes. No na- 
tive refinement prevents the commitment of a 
social sin, which had no reason for being a sin 
except that it was the whim of some queen, or 
some king perhaps, a hundred years ago.” 

“She has captured Leycester,” said Mrs. Morti- 
mer, looking furtively out of the corner of one eye. 

Amberley looked across the room with a not 
too pleased expression. ‘Well, the fashion is 
not unknown, and is growing,” said he. “ Betty 
dearly loved a lord. They have a value historical 
and personal, these men with handles to their 
names. Americans are accused, rightfully or 
wrongfully, of carrying matters toextremes. Per- 
haps it is destined that England shall reconquer 
us, and avenge Yorktown. It is a sort of Ro- 
man-Sabine way of doing things, however, this 
coming over and taking all our beauties. I am 
eminently conservative, as you know, and prefer 
that American girls should marry Americans. I 
like Henry James, Jr.’s, brutality to all young 
Englishmen; he makes them all desperately in 
love with American girls, and the American girls 
give them the mitten with such admirable and 
improbable patriotism.” 

“Perhaps, as Thackeray says, the wicked lords 
have all the money, and don’t care,” said Mrs. 
Mortimer. “But I assure you Sir Lytton is in 
earnest.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN, NAPERY, ETC. 

HE fancy for color is shown in the decorated 

table-linen now used for large dinner tables, 
as well as the smaller tables for teas and lunch- 
eons. Large cloths are made of the white momie- 
cloth, with borders of drawn-work in open, lace- 
like patterns that show a rich color—most often 
cardinal red—beneath it, and there are gay deco- 
rative clusters or inner borders wrought in South 
Kensington embroidery. Sometimes these de- 
vices represent fruit and flowers, while others are 
quaint little bits of landscape done in outline 
stitches. The edges of the cloth are heavily 
fringed, a wide netted heading being tied in. The 
napkins and doyleys are decorated in the same 
colors as the cloth, in very small patterns repre- 
senting comical little men and women, old-fash- 
ioned children, tea-cups and saucers in willow 
pattern, plaques, bowls, etc. A wide stripe of 
red plush may be laid down the middle of dining 
cloths, and borders of plush are beneath the open 
figures of the drawn-work. Small cloths for five- 
o’clock teas and luncheons have the outline-work 
done in a single color that is different for each 
table. The handsomest damask linen cloths for 
dining-tables retain their pure whiteness, while 
color is introduced only in the smaller cloths for 
breakfast, supper, and lunch tables. The surface 
of fine damask cloths for dinners is so finely 
twilled and lustrous that it looks like satin. This 
plain satin finish is over the greater part of the 
table, while the only ornamental damask figures 
are a wreath in the centre and corner pieces, or 
perhaps a border; in others there is a square 
centre of the damask, with plain momie-cloth out- 
side of this design. The popular embroidery de- 
signs of griffins, dragons, storks, frogs, lions’ 
heads with great open mouths, vases and flowers, 
are also woven on the fine double damask cloths. 
For smaller cloths, butterfly patterns are used, 
or else there are wreaths within wreaths all over 
the whole cloth. Cloud patterns are also effect- 
ive, and there are harvest cloths, with clusters of 
grapes and of wheat. A soft cloth of heavy Can- 
ton flannel is needed under such cloths to bring 
out the woven design, and also to protect the ta- 
ble. A touch of color is also found in the Jac- 
quard brocaded linen cloths for smaller tables; 
these have blue or red brocaded bands across 
each end, not all around, and fanciful fringe is 
tied in the edges. These are preferred to the sol- 
id-colored luncheon cloths of buff and rose-color- 
ed damask formerly used. There are also plain 
momie-cloths and canvas cloths with only a bor- 
der of open-work imitating drawn-work, but done 
by machine, and prettily fringed; these are sold 
entirely white, or with a little color introduced, 
with doyleys to match, for $25. For plain use, 
the damasks sold by the yard are in ball patterns, 
snow-drops, dice checks, butterflies, etc. Red 
twilled plain cloths, or in figured checks, are 
shown for wine cloths. There are also red and 
green striped cloths for wine cloths, or for using 
when the table is not set; for the latter purpose 
there are also gray canvas cloths with machine 
embroidery upon them, or else any handsome 
cover that is suitable for other large tables is ap- 
propriate. 





Momie-cloth and fine satin-twilled linen are 
used for fine towels, and the borders are in open- 
work like hem-stitching, with heavy knotted 
fringe. The bird’s-eye patterns and damask tow- 
els have open English embroidery in white or 
colors across each end in star and compass pat- 
terns ; there are Jacquard damask stripes in sim- 
ilar designs and colors, and in chintz patterns. 
The sham towels for covering other towels on the 
rack, for bureau and for wash-stand covers, ate 
prettily wrought in outline embroidery on canvas 
and momie-cloth. 

A great deal of decorative color is now fash- 
ionable for bed-coverings, that formerly were of 
immaculate whiteness. Silk covers of embroid- 
ery or of rich damasks are used over the entire 
bed, or if a white spread is preferred, it is warm- 
ed and brightened by a scarf drapery of dark 
rich brocade that is thrown carelessly across the 
foot of the bed. These silk bed-spreads are in 
the pale shades of the cretonne used for uphol- 
stering the room, or in the darker colors of raw 
silk, The Japanese embroidered quilts, and those 
done with gilt threads in tapestry designs, are 
especially handsome. Antique laces combined 
with white muslin are used over colored silk lin- 
ings for bed-spreads, with pillow-shams to match. 
The plain muslin or scrim centres have the mon- 
ogram of the lady of the house, and there are 
wide borders of insertion, alternating with scrim 
bands, and edged with lace. When not lined, 
these are used over down comfortables that are 
covered with rose, blue, or red silk. A border of 
red plush upon which the lace edge falls is a 
pretty finish for lace spreads. Sometimes the 
lace spread is made long enough to extend over 
the pillows and dispense with shams. A great 
bow of colored satin ribbon is then added in one 
corner of each pillow, and similar bows are used 
to ornament both lace and linen pillow-shams 
that are separate from the spread. People of 
conservative tastes who retain their liking for 
white beds use Marseilles spreads without color, 
though chintz-colored figures are now woven in 
some of the finest of these spreads. For young 
ladies’ rooms, white dotted and sprigged muslin 
covers without much lace are made up over col- 
ored silesia to match the window-curtains and 
drapery of duchesse dressing-tables; the only 
trimmings are borders of pleated frills, edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace, and large bows of rib- 
bon on the shams. Beautiful pillow-shams of 
fine linen look like an enlarged handkerchief, as 
they have a two-inch hem hem-stitched around 
the edge, and a monogram in the centre, or else 
block-work there or in each corner. There are 
also finely shaded needle-work borders on pillow- 
shams, with scalloped edges, and the same pat- 
tern is across the sheet-shams: $40 a set is ask- 
ed for these. The sheet-sham is now objected to 
by many ladies, as it conceals the pattern of hand- 
some spreads. Heavy, rough, water-twist French 
linens are chosen for sheets in preference to the 
smoothly finished linens formerly used; this is 
true alike of the fine qualities sold at $4 a yard 
and of the coarser grades that are only 90 cents ; 
indeed, there are linens of very heavy weight to 
be had as low as 75 cents, in sheeting widths, 
and there are French pillow linens forty-five 
inches wide reduced to 50 cents a yard. Ready- 
made pillow-shams of linen or of cambric have 
one or two scant frills of Hamburg embroid- 
ery on the edges, and a band of insertion or a 
cluster of tucks as a border. The open com- 
pass patterns are very pretty in these embroider- 
ings, but the shams ornamented by hand-work are 
in the close thick patterns done by French pea- 
sants, and the tucks are also run by hand. A 
pair of California blankets, thick, soft, and light, 
with a down comfortable covered with silk, com- 
pletes luxurious bed-covering; but these rose- 
blankets with their pale-tinted borders cost from 
$12 50 to $40 a pair, and the eider-down quilts 
are $30 for single beds, and $40 for full sizes. 
There are, however, excellent blankets of soft 
wool to be had for $5 a pair, or less ; and pretty 
cheese-cloth comfortables, tufted with pale blue 
or red wool, warmly wadded yet light in weight, 
are only $3. For those who prefer color, the 
cheese-cloth has been dyed blue, red, or pink, and 
made into comfortables that are sold for 83 50 
each, 

WHITE LINEN DRESSES. 


Linen lawns and more sheer linen cambrics 
are imported for the white dresses of next sum- 
mer. These fabrics are as soft as India muslin, 
and almost as transparent, and are much cooler 
than any mere cotton goods can be. The new 
lace-like embroideries described in a late number 
of the Bazar are the trimmings for these. Cor- 
respondents who ask for early hints about such 
dresses, so that they may make them during the 
leisure of the Lenten season, will find suggestions 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. 
XV., and illustrations of the same in the present 
paper. 

FOURAGERES, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Fouragéres, or draped cords for trimming the 
fronts of dresses, are made at the trimming stores 
in various designs to suit each dress, whether of 
cloth, Cheviot, velvet, or the lighter woollen stuffs 
that will be worn late into the next season. These 
are festooned across the bust in sets of three for 
a basque front, and as many as six for a longer 
outside coat. Among the prettiest are those with 
a rosette at each end from which hangs a tassel. 
There are also many similar ornaments, called 
frogs and brandebourgs, imported for trimming 
spring suits; these come in black and in all col- 
ors, with tubular braid and wide galloon to match. 
Plain passementeries, with beads and without 
them, are shown in new designs in narrow widths, 
and also in wide patterns. Spanish and thread 
laces form a large part of the importations of 
those who deal in dress trimmings; the black 
thread laces are in new designs, and the Spanish 
laces are in all colors for trimming dark wool 
goods as well as the light silks for evening dresses. 








Small ball-shaped buttons are most generally im- 
ported ; these are shown in crocheted silks of all 
colors, in tinted pearls, and in open-work metal 
buttons, 

NECKERCHIEFS. 


What are called esthetic neckerchiefs are of 
tinted mull muslin—pale green, rose, blue, or 
cream—with large flowers, especially mammoth 
pansies of natural color, printed upon them. 
These are $1 35. Others have large moons or 
balls of dark color on light ground, such as red 
on pink, dark green on light Nile green, navy 
blue on sky blue; these are $1 each, while oth- 
ers of less pronounced patterns are 50 cents. 
Beautiful squares of pale écru mull, very large 
and in many wrinkled folds, are used for necker- 
chiefs. They are edged with white moresque 
lace, and are tied at the waist line with a knot of 
pink or blue satin ribbon. Embroidered pine- 
apple cloth, pink, blue, or white, Japanese crin- 
kled crape, and also China crape, are used for 
large kerchiefs, and are edged with white silk 
Spanish lace. Chemisettes of Spanish or of mo- 
resque lace are made to fit in square-necked 
dresses, or may be added to a high-necked dress 
by turning it down, and thus give it a dressy 
finish. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
AlTKEN, Son, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; A. SELIG; 
and Cuar.es E, Bentiry. 














PERSONAL. 


Mr. RaLpo WaLpo Emerson is the only sur- 
viving editor of the Dial, published some forty 
years ago. 

—Miss GRANT has a commission from the 
Queen for a bust of Dean Sranuey for the 
chapel at Windsor Castle. General GrEy’s bust 
there is placed in his old seat, nearly opposite 
the Queen’s. 

—Count CamILLo Peccr, a nephew of the 
Pope, is to marry a daughter of the Marchese 
GIULIO MERIGHI, a prosperous financier. 

—Mr. Du CHAILLU’s numerous friends on both 
continents will be interested in the following 
appreciative letter, lately received by HARPER 
& Broruess from Professor WILLIAM HEKMAN 
T. Frugavurr, of Denver, Colorado: 

‘Please convey to Mr. Du Cuaittu my warmest 
congratulations for the excellent book on Norway, The 
Land of the Midnight Sun, It is simply perfect in ev- 
ery way. I had the pleasure of spending a summer 
in Norway as private tutor and friend of a relative of 

essrs. Baning Broruxrs, the London bankers, and 
saw the greater part of Norway and Sweden, going 
beyond the North Cape, around to the Tana River, the 
most northern river in the world. In no book have I 
found my experiences and observations so closely and 
conscientiously given. Every family in the land should 
have a copy, those that have not been there, to gain 
reliable information, and those that have travelled by 
the light of the midnight sun, to refresh the most 
pleasant memories of travels in Europe.” 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE is now in his ninety- 
ninth year. Four such lives as his take us back 
to the time of the Boretas and the discovery of 
America, and three more to the days of Ivanhoe. 

—General GRANT seldom wore a sword during 
the war, although one that he happened to have 
on at Shiloh saved his life by taking a ball on 
the scabbard, which it shattered. He had none 
ou himself at the surrender of General Leg. 

—Miss ANNE WHITNEY, the sculptor of Sam 
Apams in the national Pantheon, has taken up 
her permanent residence on Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. 

—At Edinburgh Mr. Moopy invited the chil- 
dren to bring him on a certain day such of those 
toys as they were willing to give to poor chil- 
dren. The result was enough to fill two large 
wagons. 

—Mr. RusKIN says that the true beauty and 
force of color lies in its moderate use. 

—When Anna DICKINSON appeared as Claude 
Melnotte in Rochester lately, after the fourth 
act she was given a fine necklace and brooch of 
old amethysts, to wear in Hamlet, by Mrs. M. 
FRENCH SHELDON, of Chicago, they being the 
oldest jewels of the kind_,in England, from 
whence they were brought by Mrs. SHELDON. 

—Westward-ho, the Devonshire town made 
prominent before the world by CHaRLEs K1nGs- 
LEY, is to have a memorial to the author in the 
form of an institution to be called Kingsley Col- 
lege, which will have a French cook, and a sep- 
arate room for each boy. 

—It is reported that Stonewall Jackson’s 
daughter, Miss JuLtA, is to marry a rich young 
Baltimorean, Mr. FRANK BAKER. 

—‘*The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” is the 
title of a new poem by Mr. TENNYSON. 

—The novelist CHATRIAN is of Huguenot blood 
on his father’s side, and Swiss on his mother’s. 
He is a bachelor, and rarely visits Paris. 

—As the Czar of Russia was not present at the 
recent blessing of the Neva, as Czurs have been 
immemorially, somebody remarks it is some- 
thing that Neva happened before. 

—An old man-of-war’s man named GILBERT 
Boaa, a nephew of RoBert Burns, is now living 
at Glasgow in a charitable institution. 

—The wooden house of Senator ANTHONY at 
Providence, Rhode Island, although of very plain 
and ordinary exterior, is filled with rare bric-a- 
brac and paintings. 

—There was a huge bonfire lighted on Epsom 
Downs lately in honor of the birth of a son to 
Lord RoseBery, who is very popular at Epsom 
as a landlord, sporting man, and Liberal leader. 

—aA present of wild turkey from America has 
been given to the Duke of Argyll, who intends 
to raise them at Inverary—if he can. 

—As soon as the ruins of the Ring Theatre 
have been removed, the building planned by the 
Emperor will be begun; it is to be in the Gothic 
style, and its revenues are to be devoted to the 
poor of Vienna. 

—lIt is said that the late CLARKSON N. Porrer 
had such a robust constitution that he never 
wore an Overcoat in the coldest weather, and 
preferred to sleep with an open window in a 
fireless room, let the temperature be what it 
might. 

—Next June the King and Queen of Sweden 
expect to celebrate their silver wedding. 

—The French barytone M. Faurs, having al- 
ready the cross of YsaBEL la Catolico, the 
Christ, and the exceptional distinction of the 
Commendator Straordinario of Cuaruezs III., 








which latter confers the title of Excellency, has 
now been created Chevalier de la Légion d’ Hon- 
neur. No actor or singer since TALMA has re- 
ceived the decoration, which was bestowed on 
M. Got merely as Professor of the Conservatoire. 

—An arrangement by which ten, and perhaps 
twelve, dispatches may be forwarded at once 
over a single wire is reported as having been de- 
vised by M. l’Abbé Lacorpe. 

—M. Gounop has been “invited” by the Queen 
to furnish the ode for the Duke of Albany’s mar- 
riage, which is to take place with as much state 
as that of his brother ARTHUR. 

—There are three pupils studying Chinese at 
Harvard under Professor Ko-Kun-Hoa. 

—It is mentioned as an odd if trifling fact 
that so many famous Englishmen have had fa- 
mous houses whose names begin with the let- 
ter H. For instance, Houghton (WALPOLE’s), 
Hayes (CuatTHam’s), Holland House (Fox’s), be- 
sides Holwood (the other Pirt’s), and Hughen- 
den and Hawarden of to-day. 

—At Mrs. Commodore Garrison's luncheon 
party to a hundred and two ladies in New York, 
the other day, the flowers were presented in slip- 
pers of straw, and the gifts were lovely fans and 
elegant bonbonniéres. 

—Mrs. FreD Grant’s beauty is spoken of as 
belonging to the Spanish type. 

—GENEVIEVE WARD is the great-granddaugh- 
ter of WriiiaM C. C. CLAIBORNE, Who wis ap- 
pointed Governor-General and Intendant of Lou- 
isiana immediately after its purchase by Tuomas 
JEFFERSON. 

—Miss West, of the British legation, Miss 
ALLEN, of the Hawaiian, Miss Preston, of the 
Haytiar (but of English birth), Miss BARTLETT, 
of the Chinese, Mile. Das Noguerras, of the 
Portuguese, and Mile. Barca, of the Spanish le- 
gation, are all exceedingly attractive young la- 
dies in Washington society. 

—Professors KLEeBs and CrupeLtt, and later 
Professor Von EICHWALD, have announced a new 
manifestation of disease that they style drawing- 
room malaria, occasioned by the presence of too 
many damp and growing plants in a room, and 
treated successfully with quinine and the usual 
anti-malarial remedies. 

—Mrs. JENKINS, the sister of Fanny Fern, N. 
P. W1L!s, and RicHarp Storrs WILLIs, who 
lately died in Boston, was intellectually as brill- 
iant as the rest of the family. She leaves a daugh- 
ter, Miss JOSEPHINE JENKINS, who is a writer on 
the Boston press. 

—Mr. JEFFERSON Davis in a speech recently 
advised the ex-Confederate soldiers to hold them- 
selves always ready to fight for the Union, and 
said that he himself should be ready to unsheathe 
his sword for it. 

—The Danish artist Madame Evizanetn JEri- 
CHAU married a man considered THORWALD- 
SEN’S successor, but she lived unhappily with 
him, She was an intimate friend of Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, was court painter, and painted 
portraits for the royal famiiies of Greece, Eng- 
land, Russia, and Turkey. 

—The Emperor of Germany has two chefs de 
cuisine, each in command half the year, and each 
ranking as a colonel of infantry. It is to be 
doubted if they are the superiors of Mr. Sam 
Wakp, of New York, or Mr. Joun Sway, of Bal- 
timore, who are reputed to be the greatest art- 
ists in existence with the chafing-dish. 

—Miss Mepora Von HorrMan, of New York, 
a granddaughter of the late Mrs. Grymgs, of New 
Orleans, is about to marry the Marquis de Mores, 
of Monte Mayor, son and heir of the Duke of 
Vallombrosa,. 

—VERESCHAGIN, the Russian artist in Paris, ex- 
presses astonishment at the way in which Amer- 
ican artists neglect American life and scenes. 

—The musical compositions of Prince ALBERT 
are to be collected, with the Queen’s consent, 
and published at the price of one guinea. 

—Mr. Frouve hopes to have his Life of Carlyle 
ready in March. 

—The Empress of Russia suffers so much from 
delicate lungs and nervous prostration, conse- 
quent on the political situation, that anxiety is 
felt to get her away from her disturbed coun- 
try, and into the balmier air of Italy. 

—The late Empress Regent of China had 
quite remarkable diplomatic talents, which she 
exercised successfully with the ambassadors of 
the Russian court. 

—President ARTHUR will not entertain in 


ent. 

—Manrie Rozz, during the siege of Paris, was 
twice waylaid by a lover, a certain marquis, who 
threatened to disfigure her with vitriol if she 
would not listen to his suit. The first time she 
was saved by the police; the second time a sen- 
tinel shot him as he was climbing her balcony. 

—Mrs. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT has purchased 
eight acres of land on Long Island, a few miles 
from Islip, for the erection of a Sea-side Home 
for poor and sick children of New York, to be 
carried on under the auspices of Trinity Chureh. 

—Mr. Dion Bovucicav.tT says that the reason 
of the remarkable beauty of the Baltimore wo- 
men is the great quantity of Irish blood in the 
descendants of Lord BaLTImMore’s colonizers. 

—Mrs. Henry VILLARD is a daughter of WILL- 
1AM LLOYD GARRISON. 

—Mr. E. P. HunTINGTON, of the Southern Pa- 
cific and Central Railroads, has one of the most 
superb collections of paintings in America. 

—The Comtesse de Chambord, who is ascetic, 
deaf, and ill dressed, but of easy manners and 
capable of a sweet smile, always speaks of her 
husband as ‘‘the King.’? He is the uncrowned 
Bourson, Henri V. 

—Professor J. D. WHITNEY saw last summer a 
map of North America hanging in the railway 
station in Turin which evidently dated from the 
last century, and another but a little later in its 
information, in London, hanging in the window 
of a “* Geographer to the Queen,” both claiming 
to be up to date. 

—The granite sarcophagus in which lie the 
remains of the Emperor, and the iron bars on 
the windows and double doors of the Prince Im- 
perial’s tomb, which, can be approached only 
through the church, make all idea of robbing 
the Chiselhurst tomb seem absurd, it is said. 

—Miss Many Russzg 1, who is being brought 
out in a series of magnificent entertainments 
given by her futher, the wealthy paper manu- 
facturer and member of Congress, is quite a de- 
cided beauty, tall and slender, with brunette 
complexion and rich color, delicate features, 
fine teeth, and large brown eyes. She has very 
winning manners, has received part of her edu- 
cation in Europe, speaks Freneh easily, sings 
sweetly, paints in oils, and is a proficient on the 
Violin, 


—— 
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Large Screen. 

4 ing screen is worked in one 

large piece, and mounted 
single, as it is called; that is, to 
open only one way without hinges. 
It is done on a fine cloth of dark 
blue-green. The bulrushes and 
leaves are in reddish-brown tints, 
the water-lilies in white, with 
outlined leaves only, the water 
in long Japanese stitch in gray- 
green and white. This screen is 
specially effective for the small 
amount of work necessary, as 
the bulrush leaves may be most- 
ly in outline if wished. The 
frame is so arranged that no 
wood shows back or front, and 
the back is covered with cloth 
to match the front. 





Folding-Screen. 

HIS beautiful screen is work- 

ed on dark brown velvet, 
mounted in brown wood. The 
first panel, irises, is in natural 
coloring, confining the choice, 
however, to whites, yellows, 
browns, and olives, all worked 
in crewels in stem stitch, with a 
few touches of silk in the high 
lights of the flowers. The next 
panel, which must be nameless, 
as neither at the Royal School 
nor from any individual have we 
been able to obtain the name of 
the flower, is worked in whites, 
grays, and olive greens, all very 
delicately shaded, with a slight 
tinge of palest pink in some of 
the flowers. The third panel, of 
fox-gloves, is entirely in whites 
and grays, with olive green leaves 
and stems; while the fourth, 
poppies, has gray-green stems 
and foliage, and very dark red, 
not scarlet, flowers. The various 
effects obtained in the delicate 
shading with but these few touch- 
es of rich color to relieve them 
are wonderfully beautiful, and 








old house which witnessed the 













































































“ good-night” of the Lord Keep- 
er and Queen Bess now sleeps 
in a sleep which will know no 
awakening. 





HINTS TO GIRLS WITH 
SMALL DRESS ALLOW- 
ANCES. 


ryXO commence with dresses 

and mantles, nothing is 
more economical in these days 
of fleeting fashions than any 
process which enables you to 
make the mantles and dress of 
a past year approximate to those 
of a present one. We saw a 
very good instance of this the 
other day, when some long, tight- 
fitting, brown cloth jackets were 
made quite dashing. First of 
all, the fur was replaced by a 
band of brown plush. Then the 
jacket was cut up the back, from 
the hem to within nine inches 
of the waist, and a kilted breadth 
of watered silk let in. A hand- 
some brown moiré bow, long, 
narrow, and drooping, fell over 
the inserted kilting, almost en- 
tirely hiding the upper part of 
it; a corresponding bow, on a 
much smaller scale, finished off 
the neck. So stylish did the 
renovated jacket appear, that no 
one would ever have guessed 
that it was not an entirely new 
one. It need hardly be stated, 
however, that this jacket, in the 
first instance, was an exceeding- 
ly good example of its kind, be- 
ing well cut, and composed of 
good cloth. 




















Another economy girls can 
practice with advantage consists 
of using alpaca for the founda- 
tions of their dresses. Now, as 
the foundation skirt uses up be- 
tween four and five yards of ma- 
terial, it is clear that there is a 
manifest gain in substituting the 





this screen is greatly dependent 
for its full beauty upon the se- 
lection of colors. 

The screen may be mounted 
either in ebony or walnut; the style, though sim- 
ple, is effective, and can easily be copied by a 
skillful workman. 





KIRBY HALL. 
See illustrations on page 117. 

URIED in the lime avenues in the county of 

Northamptonshire lies Kirby, the seat of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Chancellor and favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is the property of the Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham. It was built for 
the Staffords, and completed for Lord Keeper 
Hatton by John Thorpe (the arms of the Staffords 
are still visible). The inner court was wrought 
into its beautiful shape by Inigo Jones for Lord 
Hatton, Controller of the Household in the time 
of Charles I. The court was square, and was in- 
closed by a large range of apartments. On one 
side was the great hall; it was panelled half the 
height of the walls with oak magnificently carved 
in quaint devices; 
at one end was the 
music gallery. The 
picture gallery, 160 
feet long, extended L. 
nearly the length 
of one side of the 
quadrangle, and was 
a beautiful room. 
The walls were cov- 
ered with old pic- 
tures and rare tap- 
estry, the wainscot- 
ing was of chestnut, 
the floor of polish- 
edoak. The chapel 
was beautiful, the 
carvings entirely of 
walnut-wood. 

To this fair pal- 
ace in Rockingham 
Forest (of which 
forest the Lords 
Hatton were Ran- 
gers), with its dou- 
bie avenue of limes 
one side of the 
house, and corre- 
sponding ones of 
chestnuts the other 
side, came a goodly 
cavaleade one day 
ia 1589—no other ) 
than Sir Christo. 
pher Hatton and 
Elizabeth, Queen of \ 
England. Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton was | 
her favorite states- 
man. He was made 
Lord Chancellor of | 
England, and was 
the first that held 
that high office who 
was neither prel- 
ate nor lawyer; he 
was the unequalled 
dancer of Queen 
Bess’s Court, a very 
good-looking man, 
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and the owner of Kirby, a gift from his “royal | which is now all but complete. First the agent 
mistress,” whose faithful servant and devoted | lived in it, then a farmer, and now a laborer 


lover he was. Queen Bess graciously acknow- 
ledged the enthusiastic reception of her loyal sub- 


lives in the library of one of the finest Elizabeth- 


| an houses ever built. At Holmby, time has done 
jects. A splendid banquet was served, after | 


its worst; one can look on that with calmness; 


which Sir Christopher and the Queen played a | but to see, as at Kirby, the very action of decom- 


game at backgammon, and then in the pride of 
his courtly grace my grave Lord Keeper led the 
dance. This over, he led his sovereign down the 
slippery steps (still called by Elizabeth’s name) 
into the pleasaunce among the yews, then “clipped 
by law,” te the smooth lawn beyond, and there, 
where the silver moonlight shed a soft lustre 
over all, Sir Christopher bade his “ royal guest” a 
loving and tender good-night. 

What is left now of a palace once so fair? 
Of all ruins in England, one of the saddest is 
that of Kirby. Desolate it now is, yet until 1836 
it was a habitable house, and the sister of the 
present owner was born there, Since 1836 it 
has not been inhabited by any of the family, and 
Kirby has been going to rack and ruin, a process 
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position going on, is sad beyond words to express. 
A little outlay might have saved what it would 
now cost much to repair. Nothing is left but 
shreds of tapestry, crumbling stucco; the ma- 
chinery of the clock which told the passage of 
time in Sir Christopher’s day has fallen through 
the roof into the chapel; of the chapel nothing 
is left; the carving is gone, the seat where Eliz- 
abeth sat is burned or sold. But the masonry 
still exists in all its firmness—not a stone dis- 
placed; the Stafford busts and the devices of 
fruit and flowers are as sharp as the first day 
they were carved. But decay has marked Kirby 
for its own; nothing remains of its splendor but 
its beautiful walls, now clothed in luxuriant ivy. 
Its sole inhabitants are rats and mice, and the 


























cheap alpaca for the more cost- 
ly stuffs of which the rest of the 
dress is composed. White al- 
paca will answer for all light- 
colored evening dresses, and black for every-day 
dark ones. 

In hats, too, there is great scope for the exer- 
cise of economy. Not only can you often make 
the same head linings and elastics last out two 
hats, but you can also often turn a summer hat 
into a winter one by covering the straw crown 
with velvet, plush, or drawn cashmere. If, too, 
the feathers with which you trim your hat be 
poor, you can give them a rich effect by arran- 
ging puffed tulle round the hat, and bringing the 
feathers over it. This is a trick frequently re- 
sorted to by second-rate milliners, and, provided 
the purchaser knows how the effect is produced, 
there is, of course, no harm in the expedient; 
but often the unwary imagine they are securing 
a wonderful bargain, when they really are getting 
rather Jess than their money’s worth. 

Those who wear white lisse quilling round their 
neck and in their sleeves will be surprised at the 
extra wear they will get out of this quilling if, 
instead of sewing it into their dresses, they stitch 
it on to pieces of 
black ribbon and 
pin it in; with rib- 
bon about three 
inches wide you 
make small cuffs, to 
the top of which 
you sew your lisse. 
Then, when you 
wash your hands, or 
put on a thick jack- 
et or long gloves, 
you are able to slip 
these cuffs off just 
as you would ordi- 
nary linen ones, and 
so you avoid crump- 
ling and soiling the 
lisse. 

One very. obvious 
means of effecting 
a saving consists in 
sewing the tops of 
old ten - buttoned 
gloves on to new 
three-buttoned ones, 
Every one knows 
that the hands of 
gloves wear out long 
before the wrists 
and arm-pieces do, 
If the original pair 
of gloves be of the 
best kid, the tops 
will last in good 
condition while two 
other pairs of gloves 
are worn out, The 
join is scarcely. per- 
ceptible, and, for the 
matter of that, can 
always be conceal- 
ed by bracelets or 
bangles. 

The grand maxims 
ought to be, “To buy 
everything of the 
very best quality,” 
and “never to throw 
anything away.” 
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AUTOGRAPH OF SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON. 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Yacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avtnon or “A Sarcor’s Sweerneart,” “ AN Oogan 
Freee Lanyon,” “Tor Wreok or THE 
* Grosvenor,’ ” ETO. 
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CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 


Every passenger seemed to look upon us as his 
own particular guests, and Sir Mordaunt and I 
were being constantly called upon to drink wine 
with one or another—this genial fashion surviv- 
ing in ships of the Dido class long after it was 
extinct ashore—and we were all tree of us fair- 
ly embarrassed by the attention paid us. Still, 
it was very nice, though it increased my regret 
at Lady Brookes’s absence, because her presence 
would have added a great zest to her husband’s 
gratification. Miss Tuke enjoyed herself thor- 
oughly. She won everybody's heart within reach 
of her eyes and voice, and the whole spirit of the 
scene—delightfully novel and entertaining to her 
—was reflected in her sweet and radiant face. 

I was careful to take wine with the bride and 
bridegroom, to the former of whom I made the 
most gracious bow I was master of, as a feeble 
expression of the admiration she had kindled in 
me; and when this performance was over I turn- 
ed to old Mr. Wheeler, and conveyed all sorts of 
good wishes for the young couple into his ear. 

“T suppose you know, sir, how it all came 
about?” said he. He was a rather pompous- 
looking old chap, with a face like John Bright’s, 
a great satin stock round his neck, and stiff shirt 
collar, which obliged him to move his body as 
far as his waist—or where his waist ought to 
have been, for he was as round as an apple un- 
der his waistcoat—when he turned his head. 

I answered that I had heard the interesting and 
romantic story from my friend Captain Spenser. 

“T certainly hope they will be happy,” said he. 
“In the mean while, I don’t like the idea of tak- 
ing a voyage to Australia for no other purpose 
than to get home again. I left London at a 
great inconvenience to myself and others, and I 
see no prospect of returning under the time I ex- 
pected to be absent.” 

“You could transfer yourself and baggage to 
the first homeward-bound ship you meet,” said I. 

“Tf we come across one I shall do so, sir. As 
yet we have encountered nothing but your yacht, 
and she is not going the way I want to take,” he 
answered. “ But it may all be for the best,” said 
he, with an effort. “Iam reconciled. I shall 
settle them in Australia, if we get there, where 
Mr, Stephenson may be able to add to his wife’s 
income. And—and I hope they will be happy.” 

He gulped down the contents of a wine-glass, 
and looked severely at the swinging tray opposite 
him. I caught his daughter eying him nervous- 
ly, but her husband whispered something to her, 
whereat she smiled and turned her face toward 
him, with a look so brimful of love and happi- 
ness that I was ass enough—seeing that I was 
not the recipient of that glorious expression—to 
feel a good deal moved by it. Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. Oid Mr. Wheel- 
er seemed to have been more candid with me than 
he intended. for he hung back after this, as though 
he feared that any topic we should get upon would 
lead him back to this business of his daughter. 

It was close upon seven o’clock when we left 
the table, and knowing there was not much to be 
seen of the sea from the poop, in consequence of 
the flags, I left the cuddy by the quarter-deck en- 
trance, and stood there a few minutes, looking at 
the yacht and the water. The evening was quite 
breathless, and the ocean a polished surface of 
pale violet under the deep pure azure of the 
heavens, upon which not a fragment of cloud 
was visible. The yacht lay full in the setting 
sun, about three-quarters of a mile on our port 
bow. She had swung broadside on, and lay heav- 
ing her fine symmetrical length upon the swell, 
that shook the folds of her canvas so as to make 
those milk-white spaces flash and fade in alterna- 
tions of shadow and rounded brightness. Dozens 
of emigrants sprawled upon the bulwarks and on 
the forecastle, looking at her; but many others 
were eating their suppers on deck, squatting in 
whole families round their hook-pots of tea and 
tin dishes of biscuit, and the savings of their mid- 
day meal of salt pork or junk, and making the 
decks of the fine ship picturesquely squalid. In- 
deed, the scene in the hands of a good artist 
would have made a canvas likely to detain you 
in front of it a long while. 

Whilst I stood gazing I heard my name softly 
called, and looking up, I saw Miss Tuke leaning 
over the brass rail that protected the forepart 
of the poop. Alongside of her stood the first 
mate, a man named Woodman. I joined them; 
and as I ascended the poop ladder I caught 
sight of Sir Mordaunt in the midst of a crowd 
of passengers, talking and laughing, and evi- 
dently in high spirits. 

“Mr. Walton,” said Miss Tuke, “ remember 
your promise to take me down stairs to see 
where the emigrants sleep and live. Mr. Wood- 
man is kind enough to say he will accompany 

”» 


“ By all means let us go,” said I. “ But first 
let me ask you what you think of this scene, 
Is it not a sight worth coming to see?” 

“It is, indeed. I should have been very sorry 
to miss it. How foolish my aunt was not to join 
us! Everybody is so kind and agreeable. I am 
sure,” said she, looking behind her, “had Uncle 
Mordaunt been the Prince of Wales, the recep- 
tion he has had couldn't have been more hearty 
and gratifying.” 

As she said this, Spenser bustled out of the 
crowd that was gathered around the baronet and 
came running our way. 











“T say, Mr. Woodman,” he sung out, “are the 
boat’s crew about?—I mean the yachtsmen. 
Just tell them to jump into the boat, will you? 
Oh, Miss Tuke,I beg your pardon! And, Wal- 
ton, how have you been getting on, old friend ? 
I’ve prevailed on Sir Mordaunt to let me row over 
to his ship, and try my eloquence upon his wife. 
She ought really to be with us—and the doctor 
too. I'll bring ’em both—Ill bring ’em both !” 
And in a high state of excitement, with his fine 
eyes aglow and his handsome face flushed, he top- 
pled over on to the quarter-deck, and in a few mo- 
ments was rowing for the yacht. 

“Lady Brookes won’t come,” said Miss Tuke, 
laughing and shaking her head. “He'll soon 
tire of trying to persuade her.” 

Here Mr. Woodman joined us, and without 
more ado we left the poop. One way into the 
*tween-decks was by the booby-hatch, as it is 
called—or was called, for marine things have 
changed names since my day. This was a square 
hole just under the break of the poop, with an 
almost perpendicular ladder down it. There was 
a quantity of raffle on the main-hatch, though 
one of the gratings was off for the admission of 
air; but there was no ladder, and so we could not 
get into the ’tween-decks that way. Miss Tuke 
looked down into what must have resembled the 
bottom of a well to her, and hesitated; but just 
then a woman, holding a baby in one arm, forked 
out of the gloom, gained the deck, and went for- 
ward. 

“If she can come up, I ought to be able to get 
down,” said Miss Tuke. 

“Let me go first,” said I, “so that, if you 
should fall, I shall be at hand to shore you up.” 

“ And if you will give me your hand,” said Mr. 
Woodman, “I will support you from this end.” 

She put her foot over—it was a very small one 
—and with our help reached the lower deck safe- 
ly. The mate was for shoving forward into the 
gloom at once, knowing the ropes; but Miss Tuke 
and I preferred to stand and gaze for a minute 
or two, until our eyes had got their right focus. 
Then, bit by bit, the old familiar scene (to me) 
grew defined among the shadows. The first ob- 
ject that courted the eye was the immensely thick 
mainmast, that looked as big as the funnel of an 
ironclad, between the decks. Beyond was the 
main hatchway, the gratings of which let down a 
little light, but not enough to penetrate far, nor 
to perplex the illumination of a lamp that hung 
near the mainmast, and that swayed to and fro 
as the ship leaned with the swell. There was a 
long row of berths on the port side, into one of 
which I poked my head, meaning that Miss Tuke 
should look; but instantly shut the door, on per- 
ceiving a woman and two children lying in the 
upper bunk, and a man sound asleep under a big 
top-coat in the lower one. Woodman was more 
fortunate, and lighted on an empty berth that 
was a very good sample of the rest. Here were 
three bunks filled with rude bedding, miserable 
straw mattresses, coarse brown blankets, and pet- 
ticoats and breeches in bundles for pillows; a 
couple of crazy old boxes on the deck, which I 
suspected, by the look of the hinges, had been 
dashed about by the motion of the ship, and 
forced to vomit their wretched contents more 
than once; and here and there a tin dish, an old 
cap, a boot. 

‘“‘How would you like three or four months of 
this sort of thing 2” said I to Miss Tuke. 

“T could not imagine anything more unendur- 
able,” she answered. 

Woodman laughed. 

“You see it at its best now,” says he. “To 
thoroughly appreciate it, you should be here in 
dirty weather, when the hatches are battened 
down, and all the emigrants below; when there 
is no light beyond what that lamp gives; when 
the ship is straining heavily, and sea-chests and 
women and children go fetching away with every 
roll, and when some of the men are singing, and 
some of the women quarrelling, and all the 
youngsters are squalling. Eh, Mr. Walton, I 
think you have an emigrant ship’s ’tween-decks 
in perfection at such a time?” 

Though most of the owners of the cabins were 
on deck, some score or more were below. In 
one place four men, dressed as English artisans, 
“seated round a chest and playing at cards, si- 
lently and with a certain austere earnestness ; in 
another place a woman, seated on a bundle of 
some kind or other, against a large box that 
served her for a table, around which were gath- 
ered five children, to whom she was handing 
pieces of biscuit, whilst a baby lay against her 
bosom that was barely concealed by a small red 
shawl over her shoulders. Here a man lay flat 
on the deck, his head pillowed on his arms, and 
his eyes fixed on the huge beam directly over 
him; there a couple of infants quarrelled over 
an old rag that had been twisted up into the like- 
ness of a doll, with a rope-yarn tied around it to 
distinguish the head from the stern. None of 
these people took any notice of us. 

Miss Tuke looked about her without speaking. 
It was all new to her, and painful to see. The 
poor woman feeding her children, with the baby 
at her breast, the whole of them miserably 
clothed, and their meal no more than black tea 
and biscuit, formed a really moving sight; be- 
cause, in addition to what the eye saw, the ima- 
gination added the pain of quitting her native 
country, perhaps for good, the misery and suffer- 
ing of a long voyage, with a strange land at the 
end, without, it might be, a friend to give her a 
welcome. But God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. Certainly these people did not feel 
their condition with the acuteness that a woman 
like Miss Tuke, who could only think of their lot 
in contrast with her own, would imagine, 

There was not much more to see, except the 
midshipmen’s berth, into which I put my head, 
but found the long, narrow cabin, with its double 
row of bunks and slip of table, travelling on 
stanchions, empty, for the young fellows would 
of course be on deck, waiting to cut a caper, and 





to show off their buttons and white pants. So 
we made for the booby-hatch, and helped Miss 
Tuke into the pure air, much after the manner in 
which we had assisted her below. 

As we emerged I saw a crowd of people at the 
open gangway, and, to my surprise, who should 
come over the side but Lady Brookes, gallantly 
handed up by Spenser ! 

“Hang ’em! those good-looking fellows can 
do anything they please,” said I to Miss Tuke; 
and we went forward to welcome her ladyship, 
and congratulate her on her courage. She threw 
alarmed glances around as she stepped on board, 
as if she was frightened by the number and ap- 
pearance of the emigrants who crowded the main- 
deck to see her arrive. Captain Spenser’s gal- 
lantry, however, knew no limits, and deserved silk 
stockings and a laced coat; for, holding his hat 
in one hand and her ladyship’s fingers in the oth- 
er, he conducted her on to the poop, where I won- 
dered he did nof get in front of her and walk 
backward. Presently she was in the thick of the 
passengers, alongside her husband. 

“Now Sir Mordaunt’s happiness will be com- 
plete,” said I. 

“There’s Mr. Norie!” exclaimed Miss Tuke; 
and, catching sight of her, he ran up to us. 

Of course he had arrived with Lady Brookes, 
but I did not see him come over the side. He 
was all bustle and satisfaction and chatter. 

“The captain was irresistible!” he exclaimed. 
“Such a coaxer I never listened to. Miss Tuke, 
you should have seen Lady Brookes melt away 
under his entreaties! Heaven defend us! had 
there been any wind, and that handsome fellow 
had proposed to. run away with the yacht, dash 
me if I don’t think—” 

“He'd have carried you with him, eh?” I in- 
terrupted, noticing that Miss Tuke looked away, 
as if she thought the medico was outtalking his 
judgment; for, undoubtedly, the difference be- 
tween Sir Mordaunt’s age and Lady Brookes’s did 
somehow make wild talk of this kind more of a 
mistake than it seemed to be. ‘ Look at those 
decks, Norie, and congratulate yourself upon hav- 
ing yonder beautiful, milk-white, quiet sea-home 
to return to when we have had enough of this ;” 
and I pointed to the yacht, that the swing of the 
ship had brought on to our port beam, and whose 
nose was at us, bringing her two masts into one, 
which swayed their snow-like canvas from side 
to side like the languid beating of an albatross’s 
wing, while beyond her the large summer stars 
were shining with the green and blue brilliance 
of diamonds, though astern of us the flush of sun- 
set still illuminated the heavens, and flung a most 
rich and lovely twilight upon the face of the 
breathless deep. 

Conversation, however, was no longer possible, 
for the band of musicians, who had been fiddling 
and blowing on and off all day long, got together 
close to where we were standing, and struck up 
a piece of dance music. It seems that all the 
fellows were professionals but one, so the music 
was fairly good, and quite excellent to dance to. 
Whilst these fellows were tuning up, several of 
the crew of the Dido were dashing about the 
decks in a high state of excitement, rigging up 
lanterns of various kinds and sizes around the 
poop and along the main-deck. The illumination 
was not brilliant, but it was very effective, and 
nothing in its way could have been more striking 
than the appearance of the people shifting their 
colors as they passed out of the light into the 
shadow, with here a red lantern flinging its ruby 
flood upon a space of deck where the lustre lay 
like a great blood stain, and there a coil of rope, 
a water-cask,a fathom of chain-cable brightly 
irradiated by a white light, through which the 
people came and went like a procession of ghosts, 
the gloom lying dense on either side, resembling 
a flood of black water between silver and purple 
banks; whilst on high were the vague, pallid 
sails, and over them a heaven crowded with stars. 

The band, having finished its overture, struck 
up a quadrille. In a great hurry Norie asked 
Miss Tuke to give him the dance, and she con- 
sented. I preferred to look on, and so I got into 
a corner and watched the proceedings. 

The poop was full of gliding figures. I saw 
Sir Mordaunt dancing with the bride, and very 
handsomely he twirled her about, turaing out his 
toes in y* ancient fashion, twisting the calves of 
his legs round, flourishing his arms, and behav- 
ing most graciously ; and I also beheld my friend 
Spenser, who was the baronet’s vis-d-vis, rolling 
about in fine nautical style, with a very bouncing 
fat and fair partner, whose waist he took every 
opportunity that presented itself to clasp and 
spin round with, as though the only way to dance 
a quadrille was to waltz through it, and as though 
he reckoned that dancing was an idle entertain- 
ment if it did not involve a fair proportion of 
hugging. 

On the main-deck and forecastle the emigrants 
and seamen were hopping about in great glee. 
Their exercise had no reference whatever to the 
music, only in so far as the fiddling and strum- 
ming gave them an excuse to kick up their heels ; 
for their performances were strictly original, and 
as numerous as the men, women, and children 
who took part in them, and this made the whole 
scene exceedingly amusing. I own I laughed 
heartily at many of the antics I witnessed, par- 
ticularly at the sailors, some of whom kicked off 
their shoes, that their legs might feel lighter. 

And yet, full of broad humor as the whole scene 
was—and even the behavior of the select folk 
aft was not free from this quality, for some of 
their postures and movements were quite absurd 
—it was impossible to lift one’s eyes from the 
decks to the spacious, gleaming leagues of silent 
ocean, bounded by the glittering sky, and black 
as ink under it, though brightly reflecting the 
lustre of the larger stars in thin flakes of silver 
which seemed to be melting and slowly sinking 
in a thick trickle of white, burnished, molten 
metal, without finding one’s merriment checked. 
The thought of the minute speck this ship made 





upon that boundless surface, and the littleness of 
the people whose whole world it was for a time, 
and the paltriness of the pastime, pathetic in its 
paltriness, that made them merry, became too vio- 
lent for mirth when that soundless, breathing, 
ebony space of ocean was looked at. 

Rut thoughts like these would not do. I broke 
away from them, and picking a road through the 
dancers, reached the place where Lady Brookes 
was sitting, and after a few compliments upon 
her pluck in leaving the yacht, asked her if she 
would give me the next dance. No, she was 
quite unequal to dancing, she replied; but she 
was very amiable, and seemed impressed and 
amused by the scene, and flattered by the civili- 
ties shown her. 

Presently the quadrille came to an end, and Sir 
Mordaunt and Miss Tuke and Captain Spenser 
and some others joined Lady Brookes. But the 
band would not give us much rest. In a few 
moments they burst out into a waltz, which I 
danced with Miss Tuke,and was heartily enjoy- 
ing, when suddenly, as we whirled past Sir Mor- 
daunt, he called to me. We stopped, and went 
back to him. 

“Look, Walton,” said he, pointing right over 
the stern; “isn’t that a breeze of wind com- 
ing?” 

I immediately saw the troubled starlight, and 
the sharper sky-line away down upon the north- 
east horizon. 

“Yes,” I answered, “there comes some wind, 
certainly ; but it may prove only a cat’s-paw.” 

“We ought to get on board the yacht, Mor- 
daunt,” exclaimed his wife, suddenly, and even 
sharply. 

“Well, complete your dance, Walton. I can’t 
interrupt Captain Spenser,” said he, laughing, as 
the skipper, grasping a lively partner, flew past 
us as though he were in tow of a comet. 

We finished the waltz; but by the time the 
music had ceased the wind was all about us, and 
the chief mate bawling orders over the poop 
rail, 

“ Keep those yards aback! Don’t forge ahead 
of the yacht!” panted Spenser, breathless after 
his capering. 

Sir Mordaunt went up to him with his hand 
extended. 

“My dear sir, you are not going yet? You'll 
disappoint us all if you don’t stop and join us at 
the table below! This is only a summer draught 
—it ’ll be all gone in a moment.” 

But Sir Mordaunt would go. It was no cat’s- 
paw that was blowing, but a steady, gentle breeze, 
that might freshen fast for all we could tell; and 
Spenser, probably guessing this himself, and cer- 
tainly seeing by Lady Brookes’s manner that en- 
treaties would only tease her, ordered the yacht’s 
crew into the boat, and at the same time hailed 
the schooner, to let them know we were coming. 
Then followed so much hand-shaking that my 
arm ached again with it. Every soul aboard 
crowded the sides to see us get away, and as we 
shoved off they gave us a hurricane cheer, which 
we answered with hearty good-will. In a few 
minutes we gained the yacht. Lady Brookes and 
Miss Tuke were carefully handed over the side, 
the boat hoisted, the sails trimmed, and the 
schooner, slightly leaning to the soft wind, was 
sliding as noiselessly as a sleigh over the long- 
drawn, invisible undulations. Neither our de- 
parture nor the coming of the breeze, however, 
stopped the fun aboard the Dido. The music 
struck up again whilst our boat was hoisting, and 
at the same time they swung their yards, and got 
way upon the vessel. The moon would be late 
in rising, but the starlight was strong, and the 
ship was tolerably distinct, and stood up upon 
the black water like a rock covered with snow. 
They had removed the flags round the poop, so 
as to come, no doubt, more readily at the braces, 
and left the lanterns exposed, which at that dis- 
tance looked like a number of lights ashore; so 
that, with the music, you might have imagined it 
was a small town out there, and the people wind- 
ing up a holiday. 

We all stood gazing at her; but I believe Miss 
Tuke and I found her most significant, for we 
had seen her ’tween-decks, and, as it were, looked 
into her inner life. She was making a more 
southerly course than we, which imperceptibly 
widened the distance between us, and diminished 
her visionary and swelling proportions. The in- 
creasing interval was curiously defined by the 
sound of the music, that grew bit by bit more 
thread-like and minute, until there buzzed such a 
tiny humming, amid which, nevertheless, the tune 
and time of it could be accurately followed, as 
you would have supposed only a band of Lilliput 
musicians could send up. 

“She will soon be out of sight,” said Lady 
Brookes, who stood all this while holding her 
husband’s arm and watching the ship. 

“Wonderful to think of that vessel —that 
mere fragment like a chip of mother-o’-pearl— 
being full of human beings, and that she typifies 
the whole great world by the cargo of hopes and 
passions and sorrows and ambitions which she 
carries over this black ocean!” exclaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. 

“You want to look at a ship from a distance, 
to comprehend what a very small thing man is,” 
observed Norie. 

“Small in point of size,” said I, “but a won- 
derful little chap for all that. I am never less 
ashamed of my species than when I see a ship, 
and think of the pluck and genius and science it 
means.” 

“T can hear the music yet,” exclaimed Miss 
Tuke. “They must be still dancing.” 

“Well, I thoroughly enjoyed myself,” said Sir 
Mordaunt. “ A queer adventure to stumble upon, 
Walton, and I shall remember the visit and the 
dance and the lighted decks while I live. Spen- 
ser’s a fine fellow, a gentleman, a handsome man, 
and, no doubt, a complete sailor. If this calm 
had lasted, we should have returned his hos- 
pitality. But there they go!” stretching forth 
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his hand; “symbolizing life—the child and the 
bride, the old man and the young, rich and poor, 
all melting away in the gloom! Who’s poetical 
among us? ~ Here’s a subject for a sonnet.” 

“Tt’s been done over and over again,” said I. 

“ And it’s too late for poetry,” quoth Norie; 
and pulling out his watch, he put it to his nose, 
and called out, “ Only half past nine, though! I 
thought it was after ten.” 

Three bells were struck, whereupon Lady 
Brookes bade us good-night and went below, 
leaning on Miss Tuke’s arm. By ten o’clock the 
ship was invisible upon our weather quarter, and 
the Lady Maud was spinning before a rattling 
breeze, spitefully worrying the water under her, 
and flashing the white foam away from her side, 
as though like a sentient thing she had been fret- 
ting over her enforced idleness and meant now 
to take her revenge. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





A WALENTINE DONE IT. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


“WT HADN'T never oughter been a lone woman ; 
I warn’t cut out for one,’ remarked Miss 
Parminter, who kept a little stationery shop, to 
Jane Miller, the dressmaker, who rented the sec- 
ond floor back. It was the Ist of February, the 
valentines had just come in, and it being even- 
ing, Jane had time to step down stairs and help 
in assorting them according to price and accord- 
ing to sentiment. 
“ Walentines always takes a holt of me,” Miss 
Parminter went on. “ Listen to this: 
*Oh, what is life without a heart 
To bear of all our joys a part?’ 
I’ve often felt jist that way myself. 


*O maiden, seize the summer day, 
Take love and sunshine while you may; 
The hours grow dark, the way grows cold, 
And lovers come not when you're old.’ 
Lord-a-massy! but that’s true! 
‘These little Loves ’twixt yon and me 
Bear tender words continually.’ 
And all them Cupids flyin’. What a lovely 
idee! Dear!dear! Now, Jane, where ever is them 
ten-cent ones? Put’em ina pile totheleft. Now 
them five-cent lace papers. So. Why, there’s 
somebody comin’ in. Sure’s I live it’s— Now, 
Jane, them lace papers is all muddled up. 
Sure’s I live it’s Mr. Eugene Brackett !” 

The bustling old maid hurried to the front of 
the shop, and gave a friendly greeting to the 
landlord’s son, Mr. Brackett, a very good-looking 
young man. His skin was clear, his eyes were 
dark, his hair was black and curly, his eyebrows 
were cleanly marked, his nose straight, and every 
hair of his mustache twisted in a proper twirl right 
or left. Is it any wonder that a little dress- 
maker, who had seen the world only from the 
rickety windows of the second floor back in a 
mean city neighborhood, should find her ideal in 
such coloring and such curves? Not at all, and 
Jane Miller’s heart was filled with love and rev- 
erence as Mr. Brackett leaned on his walking- 
stick in a pose that made him look somewhat 
askew, but that was to Jane so bewilderingly 
graceful that Miss Parminter had to call out 
sharply : “ Now, you air a-muddlin’ up them lace 
papers. Do take care.” 

““What’s new in valentines ?” asked the young 
gentleman presently, lounging toward Jane, and 
after touching his hat, settling it perilously aslant 
over his left ear. 

“ Nothin’ much,” she answered, with a poor at- 
tempt at being unembarrassed. 

Miss Parminter, following him closely, sug- 
gested : 

“We thought you might have dropped in with 
some message from your father, about rent or 
suthin’, though dear knows me and Jane is paid 
up square,” 

“Oh no,” he drawled out; “I just called in a 
friendly way.” 

“ Did you? Really! If we'd ’a known that, 
we'd ’a been dressed up for you,” she answered, 
with that distribution of emphasis entirely her 
own, and capable of conveying the most subtle 
shades of sarcasm or suspicion independently of 
the normal meaning of her words. 

“Oh, I don’t care for dress,” said Mr. Eugene, 
watching Jane’s homely little face, framed in its 
pale hair, and not looking at all pretty even with 
her evident emotion, “Dress is nothing, be- 
yond”—here he pointedly surveyed the poor 
girl’s washed and turned and much made over 
brown merino—“ beyond neatness.” 

Jane flushed, and hid her face in a large box 
valentine, that, like a prophecy, represented a 
young man in full swallow-tail regimentals lead- 
ing a veiled paragon of loveliness toward a most 
hymeneal-looking piece of architecture. 

Miss Parminter began to busy herself spread- 
ing certain lengths of cotton cloth to preserve 
the “stock” from dust; and now and then she 
nervously fingered the wisps of gray hair culti- 
vated by the side of her face, and called by court- 
esy curls. This was a habit she had when dis- 
turbed in mind. Then she muttered to herself 
at intervals, ‘‘ What ever is he up to, J wonder ?” 
and by dint of keeping one eye and one ear on the 
young people, just as Eugene rose to go, she heard 
him say, “ The ‘ Paramount’ will return in twelve 
months at least twenty times the investment.” 

“Ts it—is it a silver mine ?” asked Jane. 

“Yes, in Nevada; im—mense.” 

“ Could—could as little as five hundred dollars’ 
worth be bought ?” Jane ventured, very timidly. 

“ Well,” answered Eugene, with good-natured 
condescension, “ we are only buying large blocks— 
a hundred thousand dollars at a time—for heavy 
capitalists ; but,” he added, in a low and tender 
tone, “ I'll get you the five hundred dollars’ worth, 
and you shall make your twenty thousand or 
more, my little Jeannette, with the best of them.” 

“How good you are!” exclaimed the dress- 
maker, looking up into his face with her large 








gray eyes. All this plain little woman’s life was 
in those weary, honest eyes. They told of a poor, 
pinched childhood in their unsatisfied eagerness, 
of an early orphanage in their confirmed sadness, 
of hard work in their lack of lustre and the pre- 
mature lines about them. Since her tenth year— 
and she was twenty-six now—Jane had been bat- 
tling with poverty, sustained only by her industry, 
thrift, and a romantic longing after something 
more genial and more lovely than life had yet 
shown. By suffering positive privation she had 
contrived to put away five hundred dollars—blood- 
money every penny of it, wrung from a natural 
young heart that renounced every little dearly 
prized pleasure and luxury before the dread of 
coming sickness or want. 

Brackett bent low over her slight, stooping 
form, saw the grateful tears on her cheeks, press- 
ed for an instant the thin fingers, pricked and 
hardened by the needle, then whispered, softly : 
“ll see you again soon. Good-night, little 
Jeannette.” 

Passing out, he jostled in the doorway against 
a great form that seemed little inclined to make 
way for him, and as Eugene walked down the 
street the form came into the shop, and Miss 
Parminter greeted it with, “ Hello, Josiah! real 
glad to see yer,” ; 

Josiah Jackson, plumber, owned those heavy 
shoulders, and owned the spare, square, low- 
browed face that looked out above them. It 
was a workman’s face and it was a workman’s 
form. Plumber was written all over him, from 
his dusty matted hair to his stained hands and 
flattened thumbs that showed Josiah’s “ days off” 
were very few. He was skilled in his trade, and 
often called in as an expert in difficult jobs. Even 
now he was returning from some work of this 
sort. 

“ You're late, Josiah,” said Miss Parminter. 

“Yes,” he answered, in rather a surly way. 
“T’ve been puttin’ in extry time on one of Brack- 
ett’s houses. By-the-way, what’s his son doin’ 
here ?” 

“Nothin’ much. Fust off I thought it was 
some message from the old man about collectin’ 
rent, but turned out ’twarn’t so.” 

“T guess not,” said Josiah, contemptuously, 
and loud enough for Jane to hear, “ The old man 
wouldn’t trust him with money. I’ve heard the 
two quarrellin’ more than once. The father al- 
ways says: ‘You’re a big rascal, Eugene, and 
you sha’n’t touch a dollar of mine. You've got 
your villainous broker's office, so play your tricks 
outside of my business.’ He’s a cheating scamp, 
that fellow.” 

Jane rose quickly and came forward. Two 
bright spots of color burned on her pale cheeks. 
Her eyes were flashing, and she said, facing Jo- 
siah indignantly, “ Mr. Brackett’s a gentleman, 
Josiah Jackson, and thaj’s more than you are.” 

“ Jane,” the plumber answered, his voice shak- 
ing with anger, and yet with an appeal in it— 
“ Jane, I don’t pretend to be. I’m only an hon- 
est man, and that fellow ain’t. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

“That’s more than you've any right to say,” 
the girl retorted. 

“ Haven’t I no right,” exclaimed Josiah, “ to 
warn you for your own good when I see things is 
wrong ?” 

“You've got nothin’ to do with me at all,” an- 
swered Jane; and like a shabby little queen with 
a weak voice, much out of keeping with the 
might of her scorn, she walked to the stairway 
at the back and passed up to her own room. 

Josiah looked after her; then pushing back 
his old hat with one rough hand that trembled 
strangely, he turned to Miss Parminter, who was 
very busy with the wispy curls, and said: 

“Look here—I’ve been courtin’ Jane for 
more’n a year. She’s give me a kind of a half 
promise more’n once, and now—now, within six 
weeks, since that Brackett’s been loafin’ round, 
she treats me that way. ’Tain’t right, Miss 
Parminter, ’tain’t right.” His smudged and toil- 
worn face quivered and grew pale. 

“Well,” answered the spinster, making new 
tangles of the curls, “ you see, Josiah, Mr. Brack- 
ett’s smooth-spoken and handsome, and, more- 
over, girls is girls. They like a littleh—well, what 
I call poetry ways and soft speeches; and girls 
likes it to be always walentine-time, so to speak.” 

“But ’tain’t always valentine-time, and soft 
talk won’t keep the pot a-b’ilin’,” said the practi- 
cal Josiah, the words losing half their coarseness 
in the dignity of his suppressed and genuine suf- 
fering. 

“ Ah,” Miss Parminter replied, “ but the sen- 
siblest of women has got a longin’ after nonsense. 
We like being made much of in some way out 0’ 
the common, We like playin’ we’re queens or 
angels, ’Tain’t no harm, but sometimes it costs 
us dear. Why, Josiah, just for a few nice words 
and a way of looking out of a pair of handsome 
eyes, I throwed over a fellow as good as you, for 
a chap that jilted me after all. And here I'ma 
lone woman, and hadn’t never oughter been.” 
She cried quite hysterically for a moment, then 
stopped to see what Josiah was slowly drawing 
from his pocket. It was a parcel, and he care- 
fully opened it, saying: 

“Tve bought Jane a little present—a half a 
dozen pairs of good woollen stockin’s. I thought 
they’d be more useful than breastpins or such 
trash.” 

“What have I been tellin’ you ?” Miss Parmin 
ter broke out, in passionate oratory. “ Stockin’s! 
—=stockin’s, indeed! Why, a rose-bud or a picture 
card would have more effect on a girl. Put up 
them stockin’s, Josiah ; *twon’t never do—never !” 

“ All right,” answered Josiah, bowing to a su- 
perior judgment, yet looking puzzled ; “ but stock- 
in’s is very useful, and we all have to have ’em.” 

“Good gracious, man, I’m out of all patience 
with you! Go home, and I'll manage your love- 
making. Go home.” 

Josiah very meekly obeyed, and Miss Parmin- 
ter closed the shop, and went up to Jane’s room. 








Those red indignant spots still burned on the little 
dressmaker’s cheeks, and to the abrupt question, 
“Do you mean to give Josiah up?” she replied, 
sharply, “ You can’t give up what you never had.” 

“ But you were getting fond of him,” Miss Par- 
minter persisted. “ Does Mr. Brackett come to 
see you often ?” 

“That’s nobody’s business.” 

“’Tain’t, except in so fur as I’m fond of you, 
Janey, and I'd like to see you turn out well.” 

“T expect to turn out well. I’m going to in- 
vest my money, and in a year from now, you dear 
old friend—for you are a dear old friend, and I 
do love you,” exclaimed Jane, glad to find an ex- 
euse for tears—‘I shall be worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and we’ll go shopping. Shopping! 
Think of it!” 

‘‘ Look-a-here, Jane, what are you going to do 
with your money ?” 

“ Put it in the Paramount Silver Mine. Eugene 
—TI mean Mr. Brackett—will take care of it.” 

“Eugene! Air you going to marry him ?” 

“Yes; that is,n—no. Oh, Miss Parminter !”— 
and Jane looked almost pretty and girlish as she 
kneeled down and hid her face against the angu- 
lar but sympathetic shoulder—* oh, I think—I do 
think something’s coming of it. He’s been here 
three times, and he’s asked me to call him Eu- 
gene, and he calls me little Jeannette in a gentle 
way that’s just—just lovely.” 

“Humph! And how about Josiah ?” 

“Tm sorry”’—and she began to ery softly— 
“very sorry; but think of him beside Eugene !” 

“IT do, and he’s a heap sight more manly- 
looking.” 

“He calls me ‘ Jane,’ and sent me a stuff dress 
at Christmas ; Eugene calls me ‘ little Jeannette,’ 
and see”—she pulled up her sleeve, and showed, 
secretly worn, a small turquoise bracelet-—* he 
sent me this.” 

“Yes,” snapped Miss Parminter, “and it’s 
worth about five dollars. That dress was all pure 
wool, and cost every cent of twenty.” 

“It ain’t cost so much,” said Jane, twisting 
the bracelet about her arm ; “ it’s—it’s—” 

“ It’s bosh /” Miss Parminter finished the phrase 
for her. “Oh, Jane, 7 know. All women crave 
bosh.” Then the judicious old person quietly 
rose, and went to her own room, where she sat 
for a long time fingering the curls and thinking. 

In the morning she came to Jane in great dis- 
tress and confusion, and begged her to take care of 
the shop, she being obliged to go out on business. 

Miss Parminter was gone all day long. She 
carried her spare face and her bright bonnet and 
those wisps of curls in and out of a great many 
down-town offices, and on coming home at night 
walked straight through the shop, and sat down, 
very sad and dejected, by the stove in the back. 
She looked most unhappy, and buried her face in 
her hands. Jane hurried the closing up to find 
out the cause of so much sadness. When they 
were at last alone, the poor old woman moaned 
and rocked to and fro, exclaiming: “ Such trou- 
ble, Jane! such trouble! I shall be ruined.” 
Jane manifested affectionate sympathy, but she 
only cried out: “Go away. I’ve got no friends. 
There’s nobody to help a lone woman—nobody.” 

Jane, quite distracted at the sight of her sor- 
row, protested, ““ Why, I'd do anything for you— 
anything.” 

“ My dear, I need money—a great deal of mon- 
ey. I can’t explain, but my great need is money. 
I want it for a few days only, but if I don’t have 
it I’m ruined—ruined.” 

“How much ?” asked Jane. 

“ At least five hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, take my money, dear, take mine. Don’t 
go on so. Eugene can wait a few days for the 
investment. Take mine.” 

“Bless you!” sobbed out Miss Parminter— 
“bless you! Iwill. It will be perfectly safe, and 
I promise faithfully io give it back. You've 
saved me from a lifetime of misery.” 

The two friends embraced, and the very next 
day the trusting dressmaker brought five crisp 
hundred-dotlar bills—her whole fortune—from 
the savings-bank, and laid them in Miss Parmin- 
ter’s claw-like hand, which closed on them sharp- 
ly. Then there were more embracing and tears, 
after which Jane went to her work, while the 
shrewd old maid snapped the money into a safe 
leather pocket-book, and muttered, “ Little fool! 
I'll fix her.” 

The night after that, when Eugene called, Miss 
Parminter listened on the stairs, The visit was 
short, and as he went out he said: ‘“ Well, Jean- 
nette, you’ve done an imprudent thing, but I sup- 
pose the old cat will give it back. I'll come 
again in a week.” 

“You suppose the old cat will give it back, do 
you ?” repeated the lady so pleasantly designated, 
as she closed the shop door just out of Mr, Eu- 
gene’s ear-shot. 

Every night poor Josiah hung about the side- 
walk hoping for some news or encouragement. 
He never received any, beyond the curt remind- 
er: “Now I’m doin’ your courtin’. Don’t you 
meddle.” 

A week later Eugene came again, and the 
guilty debtor, from that convenient stairway, 
heard Jane sob and say, “ Oh, Eugene, I couldn’t 
help it—indeed I couldn’t ; she’s been such a kind 
friend, and she was in such trouble! Only wait; 
I’m sure she’ll give it back soon.” 

“Old griffin!” exclaimed the young man; then 
added fiercely: “ Look here, you get that money 
back at once, do you hear? Get it back!” and 
he went out, noisily slamming the door. 

Jane rushed down to Miss Parminter and cried: 
“Oh, dear friend, do give me my money! Eugene 
is so angry because I shall lose the chance of 
making my fortune! Do give it back.” 

The old maid sadly shook her head, shed tears 
copiously, sobbed aloud, and declared she’d have 
hysterics. She couldn’t return the money yet. 
She was in great trouble, and—oh! oh! oh !” 

Jane drew a cup of tea for comfort. Neither 
could swallow any; so with more tears they part- 
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ed, Jane to cry all night long, and the otlier to 
recover cheerfulness at once. 

A few evenings after this, as Josiah, according 
to his wont, was humbly skulking about to catch 
some word of comfort, his heart leaped up to 
meet a smile on Miss Parminter’s face, and a 
gesture that brought him toward her. She car- 
ried him behind the counter, and after a curt ex- 
planation, a changing of money, and the doing up 
of a parcel, Josiah remarked, 

“I don’t grudge the price, but it’s just trash 
that won't be of no use to Jane.” 

“Now,” cried the intriguing old person, indig- 
nantly, “you're a-givin’ your opinion again 
Who's a-managin’ this courtin’ affair?” 

“You,” Josiah answered, meekly, and wen 
home, docile and subdued. 

Presently Jane slipped down stairs, and asked, 
with an attempt at dignity that consorted ill with 
her tear-stained, quivering face, “ Please would 
you meet Mr. Brackett in my room about noon 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Miss Parminter; “I 
ain’t ashamed nor afraid to see Mr. Eugene Brack- 
ett any time or anywheres.” 

The next day, promptly at noon, she entered 
Jane’s room, saying, “This bein’ Walentine’s Day, 
there’s a pretty brisk business. Some folks puts 
off buyin’ till the last minute. Come, now, what 
do you want of me, Jane ?” 

The answer was a rap at the door, and in came 
Mr. Brackett. He paid no heed to Jane’s greet- 
ing, but turned, with a business-like air, directly 
to Miss Parminter, and said, “ I have to ask you 
for the return of the five hundred dollars loaned 
to you by Miss Miller some two weeks ago.” 

“ You have to ask it! And what have you to 
do with her money ?” 

“ T take an interest in her, and don’t propose she 
shall be cheated by any appeal to her feelings.” 

“You don’t say!” responded Miss Parminter, 
with her own dignified and scathing sarcasm— 
“you don’t say! Well, Mr. Eugene Brackett, that 
money won't be returned. Miss Miller has no 
thing to show for it; there wasn’t even a witness 
to the transaction. Now, then ?” 

Jane burst into tears, and sobbed out, “ How 
can you be so wicked ?—how can you ?” 

Mr. Brackett made his eyes very small and his 
action very large as he exclaimed, “I shall have 
you arrested, old woman, for swindling.” He 
moved to the door. She was there before him. 

“Softly, Mr. Eugene. Ease up a bit. I've 
got a letter here that’s of interest to you. I 
spent a whole day down town a-findin’ out how to 
get at the news that’s into it. Come, now,” and 
she opened a letter that she had drawn from het 
pocket—“ come, now, look over with me, and 
we'll peruse it together friendly and pleasant. 
Come.” Then she read aloud: “‘There is no 
mine in Nevada known as the Paramount. The 
so-called prospectus is a cheat, and so is the man 
called Eugene Brackett, who, presuming on his 
father’s honest name, has been in many fraudulent 
schemes for obtaining money.’ It’s signed by 
two leading men of Nevada. Now, young man, 
what’s that glib tongue of yours got to say ?” 

Eugene stood silent and very white for a mo- 
ment; then Jane rushed to him, threw her arms 
about his neck, and cried out, “‘ I don’t believe it, 
I don’t believe it, my poor Eugene.” 

With some impatient muttering, he threw her 
from him. 

“Eugene, Eugene,” she sobbed, “I say I don’t 
believe it.” He turned toward the door. “ Are 
you going to leave me ?” 

“Oh, you little fool, yes. 

“But you'll come back ?” 

“No,” thundered the dainty Eugene, and with 
an oath went quickly down stairs and out of the 
house. 

Jane shrieked wildly. Miss Parminter caught 
her as she fell, fainting, and carried her to bed. 
There the judicious friend left her to “ ery it out.” 
By evening she paid her a short call, and remark- 
ed, cheerfully : 

““My dear, you see that man ain't worth your 
tears. He only wanted that hard-earned money. 
He didn’t care for you.” 

“T know it,” answered Jane—‘I know it.” 

“Well, as you're quite safe now, we'll talk 
about that money.” She drew out and unsnapped 
a leather pocket-book, and counting out five bills, 
said, quietly: “ Two, four, five hundred. There it 
is just as you give it to me.” 

“What !” 

“Oh yes. I suspected that young thief, and I 
just got a holt of your money, and kept it safe. 
There, there, don’t ery; ’tain’t nothin’. Go to 
sleep—so.”’ The soft-hearted spinster sobbed, 
and said to Jane: “ You’ve got some sentiment 
and nonsense about yer, but I believe your own 
good heart’s a-comin’ back again. Sich foolery 
as yours sp’iled my life, but it sha’n’t spile yours, 
because I'll keep an eye to you.” 

That night, when the tempest of her grief had 
passed, Jane received a pretty box, directed in 
Josiah’s stiff handwriting. She opened it, won- 
dering, and found a little wax Cupid holding out 
a loving scroll from a mass of fresh-cut flowers 
—the prettiest, costliest valentine she had ever 
seen. She comforted her hot, tear-stained cheeks 
upon the bed of roses, and couldn’t help, after all, 
a gentle thought for the poor discarded plumber. 

It is easy to see the end. Miss Parminter’s 
daily advice to Josiah was, “Keep back them 
stockin’s till you’re married, but buy her a rose- 
bud now and then.” 

One happy day Jane announced, with a blush: 
“ Josiah and I are going to be married; and in 
spite of all—all, you know, that happened last 
winter, I love him true.” 

“She does,” Josiah proudly confirmed, “and I 
believe it.” 

Miss Parminter kissed them both, and cried 
out: “Josiah got that walentine in jist at the 
turnin’-p’int, jist when a little sentiment was a 
real comfort. A walentine done it! A walentine 
done it!” 
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Fig. 4.—Watkine Surr.—Ccr Parrern, No. 3187: Jersey- 
Basques, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents, 


Fig. 3.—Borperep Suir.—Cor Parrern, No. 3189: 
Basque, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
Fics. 1-4.—SPRING SUITS.—[Sre Pace 122.] 


2.—Watxkine Suitr.—Crr Partrern, No. 3188: Ficav, 
Basqur, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
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-Waist, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cenrs. 


Fig. 1.—Hovse anv Srreer Sorr.—Cor Parrern, No. 3186: 
Bopicr 
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THE MORN OF ST. VALENTINE. 


[See Porm on Pace 122. 
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THE VALENTINE. 
By M. D. BRINE. 

See illustration on page 121. 
On, far and fast have I ridden to day, 
With hopes so bright and with heart so gay, 
To bring to thee, lady, the valentine 
Which lies in this faithful heart of mine. 
Lean, I pray, from thy balcony’s height, 
And give me a glance from thine eyes so bright. 
See, here are posies to plead for me 
That I thy valentine true may be. 


The earth is bright and the earth is fair, 
The world is full of its treasures rare; 

I would bring them all to lay at thy feet 
For the gift of thyself, O lady sweet. 

The sunbeams into a crown I'd weave, 

For thine own bright head, sweetheart, believe ; 
But no brighter sunshine beneath the skies 
Do J ask than the light in thy tender eyes. 


Oh, far and fast I have ridden to-day. 
Accept my valentine, lady, pray ; 

Tis only the gift of a loyal heart 

That loves thee only, where’er thou art— 
A loyal heart, and a strong true arm, 
Ready to shield thee from grief and harm. 
Dost thou accept it? Then give me mine, 
My own dear love, from those lips of thine. 





SPRING SUITS. 
See illustrations on page 120. 

HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Tay- 

lor we are enabled to lay before our readers 
illustrations of the earliest spring suits that have 
been imported this season. These pretty styles 
are alike suitable for the silk and wool stuffs 
used for spring wear, and for the percales, cam- 
brics, batistes, and other wash dresses which la- 
dies are in the habit of making up for the summer 
during the leisure of Lent 

Fig. 1.—Hovusr anp Street Suir. This novel 
toilette, suitable for both house and street, has 
an antique bodice, with bouffant pouf about the 
hips. A ribbon tied in front defines the waist. 
The back drapery hangs quite full its entire length. 
The front is covered by wide flounces alternating 
with narrow pleated frilis. The neck is pointed 
low at the throat, the waist is quite short on the 
hips, and the back is round. The foulards in 
“stained glass” designs and cambrics of similar 
patterns are used for such dresses in combina- 
tion with a plain fabric that serves for trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful suit is a simple and ex- 
cellent model for spring woollen dresses, and for 
the foulards and muslins that are worn later on. 
The round skirt has three pleated flounces of 
plain or of figured goods. The drapery forms a 
wrinkled apron, with stylish bouffant back. The 
basque fits plainly, and the fichu clings like a 
scarf, and forms a pretty addition for the street, 
but may be left off in-doors. In the original the 
dress is of porcelain blue percale with white polka 
dots. The entire dress may be made of a single 
fabric if preferred. 

Fig. 3.—Borperep Stir. This stylish dress is 
a good design for making the bordered percales, 
lawns, muslins, Surahs, and thin wool stuffs that 
are largely imported this season, Black, green, 
blue, or brown grounds, dotted and bordered with 
white, are shown in these dress patterns. The 
basque has an open front to disclose a shirred 
plastron of mull muslin or of white Surah. The 
skirt is laid in large side pleats, and the drapery 
is caught up very high on one side, and falls low 
in the back. 

Fig. 4.—Watkine Serr. This tasteful design 
may be used either for cambric, wool goods, or 
summer foulards. The basque is in the close 
Jersey shape, without fullness behind. The round 
skirt is almost concealed by the Greek drapery 
that has modern panier effects, with very bouffant 
back breadths. This model is very handsome for 
contrasting colors, such as olive grounds for the 
basque and over-skirt, with gathered ruffles of 
pale porcelain blue for the lower skirt; écru for 
the upper part, with bottle green for the skirt, is 
another stylish contrast. 





VALENTINES. 


F by any chance one has overlooked a friend 
at Christmas or New-Year’s time, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day affords an excellent opportunity for 
making amends, or for repeating the pleasant 
wishes already expressed during the recent holi- 
days. Therefore, to all those who are not too 
wise to despise the old legends and customs, we 
offer a few suggestions for the coming Fourteenth. 
First, we must consider the age and taste of the 
person to whom we are going to send our remem- 
brance. One may make any present a valentine, 
and if well chosen, it will be sure to gain for us 
both love and respect. Cards, flowers, fruit, and 
jewelry are always the favorite gifts. This year 
one is dazed by the wonderful designs and rich 
coloring of the cards. Some of these are double, 
both sides being equally beautiful ; others unfold, 
showing two lovely chromos set in satin, and fin- 
ished with fancy fringe and tassels. The sets of 
single-faced cards, telling some simple story that 
Cupid is responsible for, are very pretty. The 
Kate Greenaways have a decidedly “ Early Eng- 
lish” style, and are well adapted for friendship 
cards. 

The handsomest easel valentines are made of 
plush, and come in all shades of pink, blue, green, 
and yellow. In one corner there is a raised white 
satin pad with a hand-painted picture, represent- 
ing either a scene from some favorite opera or a 
lovely design of Cupids and flowers. The words 
“St. Valentine, 1882,” are cut out in steel and 
laid on, making a vivid contrast to the shaded 
plush background. These are well worth a hus- 








band’s or son’s second thought for wife or mother, 
and are best suited for married ladies, expressing 
little more than true admiration for worth. In 
fact, there is such a variety this year of all kinds 
that St. Valentine messages of love or kindness 
may be sent for five cents, or to any length that 
good taste directs, for too much extravagance is 
not considered good form, excepting between en- 
gaged couples. 

These little tokens serve a good purpose in 
cementing friendship, and cherishing kindly feel- 
ings between absent friends, which are too apt 
to die a natural death through sheer neglect, and 
as at this season of the year the shops are full 
of valentines of every kind, suited to all tastes, 
circumstances, and exigencies, one is only per- 
plexed by the embarrassment of riches in the se- 
lection. The custom is a pretty one, and worthy 
of observance. Moreover, with the coming of 
spring all things in nature receive an awakening 
impulse; the sap stirs uneasily in the trees and 
plants, the birds look about for their mates, the 
hearts of men unbend, and, as the poet says, “a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” 

The esthetic valentines are really new and odd, 
and will be to many tastes very handsome. They 
are made of undressed calf-skin, unlined, and the 
motto “St. Valentine, 1882,” is burned on the 
leather. In one corner is a raised white satin 
patch picture, and cords of dark green or yellow 
raw silk are attached to suspend them either from 
the wall or mantel. 

The valentine pad, or square plaque, has also a 
bit of estheticism about it. It is of thick creamy 
paper with a rough surface; a band of rich col- 
ored ribbon runs crosswise, and pictures, verses, 
and dates are tied on with strands of raw silk of a 
corresponding or a contrasting color to the ribbon. 

Printed cards of every size, color, and design, 
with mottoes or verses, have mostly taken the 
place of the old-fashioned perforated bits of pa- 
per with their tinselled Cupids and artificial flow- 
ers, and are greatly used in connection with boxes 
of bonbons, baskets of fruit, or some suitable 
floral design of natural flowers. 

Sweetmeats are always an appropriate gift for 
expressing friendship when nothing more is 
meant. The confectioner has plenty of boxes, of 
wonderful shapes and curious secrets, that can be 
filled with the most delicious bonbons and can- 
died fruits. 

If one wishes to convey any message in such a 
valentine, it can easity be done in the fruit one 
chooses. For example: the apple is the emblem of 
“ family bond” and “ prudence” : grapes, “ friend- 
ship”; pears, “ambition” and “hope”; plums, 
“independence”; cherries, “happy thoughts” ; 
peaches, “love” ; currants, “ You please all” ; pine- 
apple, “ You are perfect” ; lemons, “ zest”; dates, 
“What will you?” chestnuts, “Render me jus- 
tice” ; figs, “ argument,” etc. 

We have frequently in the South seen beauti- 
ful valentine baskets made of wheat, Indian corn, 
flowers, and fruit in this way. A card attached, 
with the interpretation of each fruit or flower, 
written in verse by the sender, is not considered 
amiss. 

Flowers are always suitable and fashionable. 
A heart of blue violets with a silver arrow, a Cu- 
pid’s bow made of white lilies with an arrow of 
yellow day-lilies, a horseshoe of rose-buds, a love- 
knot of forget-me-nots, a wreath of daisies finish- 
ed with a bunch of yellow crocuses, are among 
some of the coming floral valentines. 

It is a happy day for engagements, and if a 
young lady is so fortunate as to receive her en- 
gagement ring on St. Valentine’s Day, all sorts of 
joys are promised her. A German or tea given 
on this day may have “ favors” of very pretty and 
not expensive “rings” or “ Cupid’s arrows.” A 
great deal of amusement may be made by having 
the favors in pairs, letting the ladies draw first, 
and then each gentleman looks for his valentine 
in the match to his ring or arrow. And much 
talent may be displayed in the old game of “ Cu- 
pid,” which is especially suited for St. Valentine’s 
Day. It can be played by both sexes, and with a 
clever set of young people can be enjoyed, and 
made very laughable to all. 

The mistress of the play is seated at one end 
of the room ; at the other end her company range 
themselves in a row. Each comes forward in 
turn, and addresses her in the character of Cupid, 
and afterward takes a station behind her. Ev- 
ery one, as she personates Cupid, must adapt her 
countenance and gestures to the manner in which 
she describes him. She who fails to do so is to 
pay a forfeit. Each takes a letter, till the alpha- 
bet is completed. The first girl, for example, 
says, Cupid comes A ffable, or Angry ; B, he comes 
Backward or Bouncing; C, he comes Crying; D, 
he comes Dancing, etc., etc.; X is omitted. 
little reflection will soon show in what manners 
“Cupid” can be performed, and how much fun 
he can make. 

All who walk out on St. Valentine’s Day should 
wear a bunch of yellow crocus, for it is St. Val- 
entine’s flower, and meaning “ cheerfulness,” is 
said to ward off all evil. If you chance to meet 
a goldfinch or yellow bird of any kind, you are 
sure to be very lucky; if a bluebird, of love in 
a cottage beware; but if you meet a bird in a 
scarlet vest, you will follow your love to the beat 
of the drum ; a blackbird is a clergyman sure ; 
and if a bunting hover above your head, then a 
sailor your lord will be. 

The first person you meet on St. Valentine’s 
Day of the opposite sex ought to be your valen- 
tine for the season, and youths who would do a 
graceful thing will contrive to meet their valen- 
tines, or see that their gift is the first to greet 
her on the 14th of February. 

If you wish pleasant dreams, hide some daisy 
roots under your pillow; hang your shoes out 
of the window for good luck; and be sure and 
speak to the house-maid first if you would have 
luck in your love affairs. If your lover is far 
away, do some kindness, so that your act may be 





returned to him, and bring him some unexpected 
happiness. 

Boil an egg hard, take out the yolk, and fill it 
with salt, and when you go to bed, eat it without 
speaking or drinking, and you will surely marry 
before the year is out. 

It is very lucky to find your Valentine asleep, 
or to receive a pair of gloves from him. 

There is a pretty custom in Scotland practiced 
on St. Valentine’s morning, and one which has 
brought many a smile to the canny Scot, when he 
has found his wife’s spray of rosemary between 
the snowy folds of his napkin. She puts it there, 
because rosemary is for married men, “ for it over- 
toppeth all the flowers in the garden, therefore 
boasting man’s rule’; and whether he rules or 
not, it is well to let him think so, by just such 
little courtesies. 

After all, it is not the gift, but the thoughtful- 
ness of the giver, that is prized, and so the Bazar 
wishes a good-morrow to all, and especially to 
those who wear the yellow crocus for St. Val- 
entine. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT THEY ALL THOUGHT AS THEY WENT HOME. 


Lorp Hampsteap had come to the door to help 
them into the carriage. ‘“ Lord Hampstead,” said 
Mrs. Roden, “ you will catch your death of cold. 
It is freezing, and you have nothing on your 
head.” 

“Tam quite indifferent about those things,” 
he said, as for a moment he held Marion’s hand 
while he helped her into the carriage. 

“Do go in,” she whispered. Her lips as she 
spoke were close to his ear, but that simply came 
from the position in which chance had placed 
her. Her hand was still in his, but that too 
was the accident of the situation. But there is, 
I think, an involuntary tendency among women 
to make more than necessary use of assistance 
when the person tendering it has made himself 
really welcome. Marion had certainly no such 
intention. Had the idea come to her at the mo- 
ment, she would have shrunk from his touch. It 
was only when his fingers were withdrawn, when 
the feeling of the warmth of this proximity had 
passed away, that she became aware that he had 
been so close to her, and that now they were sep- 
arated. 

Then her father entered the carriage with Ro- 


den. 

“ Good-night, my lord,” said the Quaker. “I 
have passed my evening very pleasantly. I doubt 
whether I may not feel the less disposed for my 
day’s work to-morrow.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Fay; not at all. You will be 
like a giant refreshed. There is nothing like a 
little friendly conversation for bracing up the 
mind. I hope it will not be long before you come 
and try it again.” Then the carriage was driven 
off, and Lord Hampstead went in to warm him- 
self before the fire which Marion Fay had poked. 

He had not intended to fall in love with her. 
Was there ever a young man who, when he first 
found a girl to be pleasant to him, has intended 
to fall in love with her? Girls will intend to 
fall in love, or more frequently, perhaps, to avoid 
it; but men in such matters rarely have a pur- 
pose. Lord Hampstead had found her, as he 
thought, to be an admirable specimen of excel- 
lence in that class of mankind which his convic- 
tions and theories induced him to extol. He 
thought that good could be done by mixing the 
racers and plough-horses, and as regarded the 
present experiment, Marion Fay was the plough- 
horse. No doubt he would not have made this 
special attempt had she not pleased his eye, and his 
ear, and his senses generally. He certainly was 
not a philosopher to whom in his search after 
wisdom an old man such as Zachary Fay could 
make himself as acceptable as his daughter. It 
may be acknowledged of him that he was suscepti- 
ble to female influences. Butit had not at first oc- 
curred to him that it would be a good thing to 
fall in love with Marion Fay. Why should he 
not be on friendly terms with an excellent and 
lovely girl without loving her? Such had been his 
ideas after first meeting Marion at Mrs. Roden’s 
house. Then he had determined that friends 
could not become friends without seeing each 
other, and he had concocted his scheme without 
being aware of the feelings which she had ex- 
cited. The scheme had been carried out; and 
now he was aware. The scheme had been car- 
ried out; he had had his dinner party; Marion 
Fay had poked his fire; there had been one lit- 
tle pressure of the hand as he helped her into 
the carriage, one little whispered word, which 
had it not been whispered would have been as 
nothing ; one moment of consciousness that his 
lips were close to her cheek; and then he re- 
turned to the warmth of his fire, quite conscious 
that he was in love. 

What was to come of it? When he had argued 
both with his sister and with Roden that their 
marriage would be unsuitable because of their 
difference in social position, and had justified his 
opinion by declaring it to be impossible that 
any two persons could, by their own doing, break 
through the conventions of the world without ul- 
timate damage to themselves and to others, he 
had silently acknowledged to himself that he also 
was bound by the law which he was teaching. 
That such conventions should gradually cease to 
be would be good, but no man is strong enough 
to make a new law for his own governing at the 
spur of the moment, and certainly no woman. 
The existing distances between man and man 
were radically bad. This was the very gist of 





his doctrine. But the instant abolition of such 
distances had been proved by many experiments 
to be a vain dream, and the diminution of them 
must be gradual and slow. That such diminution 
would go on till the distances should ultimately 
disappear in some future millennium was to him 
a certainty. The distances were being diminish- 
ed by the increasing wisdom and philanthropy of 
mankind. To him, born to high rank and great 
wealth, it had been given to do more, perhaps, than 
another. In surrendering there is more efficacy, 
as there is also more grace, than in seizing. What 
of his grandeur he might surrender without inju- 
ry to others to whom he was bound, he would sur- 
render, Of what exact nature or kind should be 
the woman whom it might please him to select as 
his wife he had formed no accurate idea, but he 
would endeavor so to marry that he would make 
no step down in the world that might be offensive 
to his family, but would yet satisfy his own con- 
victions by drawing himself somewhat away from 
aristocratic blood. His father had done the same 
when choosing his first wife, and the happiness of 
his choice would have been perfect had not death 
interfered. Actuated by such reasoning as this, 
he had endeavored in a mild way to separate his 
sister from her lover, thinking that they who were 
in love should be bound by the arguments which 
seemed good to him who was not in love. But 
now he also was in love, and the arguments as 
they applied to himself fell into shreds and tat- 
ters as he sat gazing at his fire, holding the poker 
in his hand. 

Had there ever been anything more graceful 
than the mock-violence with which she had pre- 
tended to strike heartily at the coals ?—had there 
ever anything been more lovely than that min- 
gled glance of doubt, of fear, and of friendliness 
with which she had looked into his face as she 
did it? She had quite understood his feeling 
when he made his little request. There had been 
heart enough in her, spirit enough, intelligence 
enough, to tell her at once the purport of his de- 
mand. Or rather she had not seen it all at once, 
but had only understood when her hand had gone 
too far to be withdrawn that something of love 
as well as friendship had been intended. Before 
long she should know how much of love had been 
intended! Whether his purpose was or was not 
compatible with the wisdom of his theory as to 
a gradual diminution of distances, his heart had 
gone too far now for any retracting. As he sat 
there he at once began to teach himself that the 
arguments he had used were only good in refer- 
ence to high-born females, and that they need 
not necessarily affect himself. Whomever he 
might marry he would raise to his own rank. 
For his rank he did not care a straw himself. It 
was of the prejudices of others he was thinking 
when he assured himself that Marion would make 
as good a countess and as good a marchioness as 
any lady in the land. In regard to his sister it 
was otherwise. She must follow the rank of her 
husband. It might be that the sores which she 
would cause to many by becoming the wife of a 
Post-office clerk ought to be avoided. But there 
need be no sores in regard to his marriage with 
Marion Fay. 

His present reasoning was, no doubt, bad, but, 
such as it was, it was allowed to prevail absolute- 
ly. It did not even occur to him that he would 
make an attempt to enfranchise himself from 
Marion’s charms. Whatever might occur, what- 
ever details there might be which would require 
his attention in regard to his father or others of 
the family, everything must give way to his pre- 
sent passion. She had poked his fire, and she 
must be made to sit at his hearth for the remain- 
der of their joint existence. She must be made 
to sit there if he could so plead his cause that 
his love should prevail with her. As to the 
Quaker father, he thought altogether well of him 
too—an industrious, useful, intelligent man, of 
whose quaint manners and manly bearing he 
would not be ashamed in any society. She, too, 
was a Quaker, but that to him was little or no- 
thing. He also had his religious convictions, but 
they were not of a nature to be affronted or 
shocked by those of any one who believed that 
the increasing civilization of the world had come 
from Christ’s teaching. The simple, earnest pu- 
rity of the girl’s faith would be an attraction to 
him rather than otherwise. Indeed, there was 
nothing in his Marion, as he saw her, that was 
not conducive to feminine excellence. 

His Marion! How many words had he spoken 
to her? How many thoughts had he extracted 
from her? How many of her daily doings had 
he ever witnessed? But what did it matter? It 
is not the girl that the man loves, but the image 
which imagination has built up for him to fill the 
outside covering which has pleased his senses. 
He was quite as sure that the Ten Commandments 
were as safe in Marion’s hands as though she were 
already a saint, canonized for the perfection of 
all virtues. He was quite ready to take that for 
granted; and having so convinced himself, was 
now only anxious as to the means by which he 
might make this priceless pearl his own. 

There must be some other scheme: He sat, 
thinking of this, cudgelling his brains for some 
contrivance by which he and Marion Fay might 
be brought together again with the least possible 
delay. His idea of a dinner party had succeeded 
beyond all hope. But he could not have another 
dinner party next week. Nor could he bring to- 
gether the guests whom he had to-day entertained 
after his sister’s return. He was bound not to 
admit George Roden to his house as long as she 
should be with him. Without George he could 
hardly hope that Mrs. Reden would come to him; 
and without Mrs. Roden, how could he entice the 
Quaker and his daughter? His sister would be 
with him on the following day, and would, no 
doubt, be willing to assist him with Marion if it 
were possible. But the giving of such assistance 
on her part would tacitly demand assistance also 
from him in her difficulties. Such assistance he 
knew he could not give, having pledged himself 
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to his father in regard to George Roden. He 
could at the present moment devise no other 
scheme than the very simple one of going to Mrs. 
Roden and declaring his love for the girl. 


The four guests in the carriage were silent 
throughout their drive home. They all had 
thoughts of their own sufficient to occupy them. 
George Roden told himself that this, for a long 
day, must be his last visit to Hendon Hall. He 
knew that Lady Frances would arrive on the 
morrow, and that then his presence was forbid- 
den. He had refused to make any promise as to 
his assured absence, not caring to subject him- 
self to an absolute bond, but he was quite aware 
that he was bound in honor not to enter the house 
in which he could not be made welcome. He felt 
himself to be safe, with a great security. The 
girl whom he loved would certainly be true. He 
was not impatient, as was Hampstead. He did 
not trouble his mind with schemes which were 
to be brought to bear within the next few days. 
He could bide his time, comforting himself with 
his faith. But still a lover can hardly be satis- 
fied with the world unless he can see some point 
in his heaven from which light may be expected 
to break through the clouds. He could not see 
the point from which the light might be expected. 

The Quaker was asking himself many ques- 
tions. Had he done well to take his girl to this 
young nobleman’s house? Had he done well to 
take himself there? It had been as it were a 
sudden disruption in the settled purposes of his 
life. What had he or his girl to do with lords ? 
And yet he had been pleased. Courtesy always 
flatters, and flattery is always pleasant. A cer- 
tain sense of softness had been grateful to him. 
There came upon him a painful question—as there 
does on so many of us when for a time we make 
a successful struggle against the world’s allure- 
ments—whether in abandoning the delights of 
life we do in truth get any compensation for them. 
Would it not, after all, be better to do as others 
do? Pheebus as he touches our trembling ear 
encourages us, but with a faint voice. It had 
been very pleasant—the soft chairs, the quiet at- 
tendance, the well-cooked dinner, the good wines, 
the bright glasses, the white linen—and pleasant- 
er than all that silvery tone of conversation to 
which he was so little accustomed, either in King’s 
Court or Paradise Row. Marion, indeed, was al- 
ways gentle to him as a dove cooing; but he was 
aware of himself that he was not gentle in re- 
turn. Stern truth, expressed shortly in strong 
language, was the staple of his conversation at 
home. He had declared to himself all through 
his life that stern truth and strong language were 
better for mankind than soft phrases. But in his 
own parlor in Paradise Row he had rarely seen 
his Marion bright as she had been at this lord’s 
table. Was it good for his Marion that she should 
be encouraged to such brightness ? and if so, had 
he been cruel to her to suffuse her entire life with 
a color so dark as to admit of no light? Why 
had her beauty shone so brightly in the lord’s 
presence? He too knew something of love, and 
had it always present to his mind that the time 
would come when his Marion’s heart would be 
given to some stranger. He did not think, he 
would not think, that the stranger had now come ; 
but would it be well that his girl’s future should 
be affected even as was his own? He argued 
the points much within himself, and told himself 
that it could not be well. 

Mrs. Roden had read it nearly all, though she 
could not quite read the simple honesty of the 
young lord’s purpose. The symptoms of love 
had been plain enough to her eyes, and she had 
soon told herself that she had done wrong in tak- 
ing the girl to the young lord’s house. She had 
seen that Hampstead had admired Marion, but 
she had not dreamed that it would be carried to 
such a length as this. But when he had knelt 
on the rug between them, leaning just a little to- 
ward the girl, and had looked up into the girl’s 
face, smiling at his own little joke, but with his 
face full of love—then she had known. And 
when Marion had whispered the one word, with 
her little fingers lingering within the young lord’s 
touch, when she had known, It was not the young 
lord only who had given way to the softness of 
the moment. If evil had been done, she had done 
it; and it seemed as though evil had certainly 
been done. If much evil had been done, how 
could she forgive herself ? 

And what were Marion’s thoughts? Did she 
feel that an evil had been done, an evil for 
which there could never be a cure found? She 
would have so assured herself had she become 
aware of the full power and depth and mortal 
nature of the wound she had received. For such 
a wound, for such a hurt, there is but one cure, 
and of that she certainly would have entertained 
no hope. But as it will sometimes be that a man 
shall in his flesh receive a fatal injury, of which 
he shall for a while think that only some bruise 
has pained him, some scratch annoyed him—that 
a little time, with ointment and a plaster, will 
give him back his body as sound as ever, but 
then after a short space it becomes known to 
him that a deadly gangrene is affecting his very 
life—so will it be with a girl’s heart. She did 
not yet-—not yet—tell herself that half a dozen 
gentle words, that two or three soft glances, that 
a touch of a hand, the mere presence of a youth 
whose comeliness was endearing to the eye, had 
mastered and subdued all that there was of Ma- 
rion Fay. But it was so. Not for a moment did 
her mind run away, as they were taken home- 
ward, from the object of her unconscious idola- 
try. Had she behaved ill ?—that was her regret. 
He had been so gracious—that was her joy. Then 
there came a pang from the wound, though it 
was not as yet a pang as of death. What right 
had such a one as she to receive even an idle 
‘word of compliment from a man such as was 

Lord Hampstead? What could he be to her, or 
she to him? He had his high mission to com- 
plete, his great duties to perform, and doubtless 








would find some noble lady as a fit mother for 
his children. He had come across her path for 
a moment, and she could not but remember him 
forever. There was something of an idea pre- 
sent to her that love would now be beyond her 
reach. But the pain necessarily attached to such 
an idea had not as yet reached her. Then came 
something of a regret that fortune had placed her 
so utterly beyond his notice; but she was sure 
of this, sure of this, that if the chance were of- 
fered to her, she would not mar his greatness by 
accepting the priceless boon of his love. But 
why—why had he been so tender to her? Then 
she thought of what were the ways of men, and 
of what she had heard of them. It had been 
bad for her to go abroad thus with her poor fool- 
ish softness, with her girl’s untried tenderness, 
that thus she should be affected by the first 
chance smile that had been thrown to her by one 
of those petted darlings of fortune. And then 
she was brought round to that same resolution 
which was at the moment forming itself in her 
father’s mind—that it would have been better for 
her had she not allowed herself to be taken to 
Hendon Hall, Then they were in Paradise Row, 
and were put down at their separate doors with 
but few words of farewell to each other. 

“ They have just come home,” said Clara Demi- 
john, rushing into her mother’s bedroom, “ You'll 
find it is quite true. They have been dining with 
the lord.” 

A 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AGAIN AT TRAFFORD. 


THE meeting between Hampstead and his sis- 
ter was affectionate and, upon the whole, satisfac- 
tory, though it was necessary that a few words 
should be spoken which could hardly be pleasant 
in themselves. “I had a dinner party here last 
night,” he said, laughing, desirous of telling her 
something of George Roden, and something also 
of Marion Fay. 

“Who were the guests ?” 

“ Roden was here.” Then there was silence. 
She was glad that her lover had been one of the 
guests, but she was not as yet moved to say any- 
thing respecting him. ‘And his mother.” 

“T am sure I shall like his mother,” said Lady 
Frances. 

“T have mentioned it,” continued her brother, 
speaking with unusual care, “ because, in compli- 
ance with the agreement I made at Trafford, I 
can not ask him here again at present.” 

“T am sorry that I should be in your way, 
John.” 

“You are not in my way, as I think you know. 
Let us say no more than that at present. Then 
I had a singular old Quaker, named Zachary Fay 
—an earnest, honest, but humble man, who blew 
me up instantly for talking slang.” 

“Where did you pick him up ?” 

“He comes out of the City,” he said, not wish- 
ing to refer again to Paradise Row and the neigh- 
borhood of the Rodens; “and he brought his 
daughter.” 

“A young lady ?” 

“Certainly a young lady.” 

“ Ah, but young—and beautiful ?” 

“ Young—and beautiful.” 

“Now you are laughing. I suppose she is 
some strong-minded, rather repulsive, middle-aged 
woman ?” 

“As tothe strength of her mind I have not 
seen enough to constitute myself a judge,” said 
Hampstead, almost with a tone of offense. ‘“ Why 
you should imagine her to be repulsive because 
she is a Quaker, or why middle-aged, I do not 
understand. She is not repulsive to me.” 

“Oh, John, I am so sorry! Now I know that 
you have found some divine beauty.” 

“We sometimes entertain angels unawares. I 
thought that I had done so when she took her 
departure.” 

“ Are you in earnest ?” 

“T am quite in earnest as to the angel. Now 
I have to consult you as to a project.” It may 
be remembered that Hampstead had spoken to 
his father as to the expediency of giving up his 
horses if he found that his means were not suffi- 
cient to keep up Hendon Hall, his yacht, and his 
hunting establishment in Northamptonshire. The 
marquis, without saying a word to his son, had 
settled that matter, and Gorse Hall, with its sta- 
bles, was continued. The proposition now made 
to Lady Frances was that she should go down 
with him and remain there for a week or two till 
she should find the place too dull. He had in- 
tended to fix an almost immediate day; but now 
he was debarred from this by his determination 
to see Marion yet once again before he took him- 
self altogether beyond the reach of Holloway. 
The plan, therefore, though it was fixed as far as 
his own intention went and the assent of Lady 
Frances, was left undefined as to time. The more 
he thought of Holloway and the difficulties of ap- 
proaching Paradise Row, the more convinced he 
became that his only mode of approaching Marion 
must be through Mrs. Roden. He had taken two 
or three days to consider what would be the most 
appropriate manner of going through this opera- 
tion, when on a sudden he was arrested by a let- 
ter from his father, begging his presence down at 
Trafford. The marquis was ill, and was anxious 
to see his son. The letter in which the request 
was made was sad and plaintive throughout. He 
was hardly able to write, Lord Kingsbury said, 
because he was so unwell; but he had no one to 
write for him. Mr.Greenwood had made him- 
self so disagreeable that he could no longer em- 
ploy him for such purposes. “ Your step-mother 
is causing me much vexation, which I do not 
think that I deserve from her.” He then added 
that it would be necessary for him to have his 
lawyer down at Trafford, but that he wished to 
see Hampstead first in order that they might set- 
tle as to certain arrangements which were re- 
quired in regard to the disposition of the pro- 
perty. There were some things which Hamp- 


stead could not fail to perceive from this letter. 
He was sure thai his father was alarmed as to 
his own condition, or he would. not have thought 
of sending for the lawyer to Trafford. He had 
hitherto always been glad to seize an opportuni- 
ty of running up to London when any matter of 
business had seemed to justify the journey. Then 
it occurred to his son that his father had rarely 
or never spoken or written to him of his “ step- 
mother.” In certain moods the marquis had been 
wont to call his wife either the marchioness or 
Lady Kingsbury. When in good-humor he had 
generally spoken of her to his son as “ your mo- 
ther.” The injurious though strictly legal name 
now given to her was a certain index of abiding 
wrath. But things must have been very bad with 
the marquis at Trafford when he had utterly dis- 
carded the services of Mr. Greenwood—services 
to which he had been used for a time to which 
the memory of his son did not go back. Hamp- 
stead, of course, obeyed his father’s injunctions, 
and went down to Trafford instantly, leaving his 
sister alone at Hendon Hall. He found the mar- 
quis not in bed, indeed, but confined to his own 
sitting-room, and to a very small bed-chamber 
which had been fitted up for him close to it. Mr. 
Greenwood had been anxious to give up his own 
rooms as being more spacious ; but the offer had 
been peremptorily and almost indignantly refused. 
The marquis had been unwilling to accept any- 
thing like a courtesy from Mr. Greenwood. Should 
he make up uis mind to turn Mr. Greenwood out 
of the house—and he had almost made up his 
mind to do so—then he could do what he pleased 
with Mr. Greenwood’s rooms. But he wasn’t go- 
ing to accept the loan of chambers in his own 
house as a favor from Mr. Greenwood. 

Hampstead, on arriving at the house, saw the 
marchioness for a moment before he went to his 
father. “I can not tell how he is,” said Lady 
Kingsbury, speaking in evident dudgeon. “He 
will hardly let me go near him. Doctor Spicer 
seems to think that we need not be alarmed. He 
shuts himself up in those gloomy rooms down 
stairs. Of course it would be better for him to 
be off the ground-floor, where he would have more 
light and air. But he has become so obstinate 
that I do not know how to deal with him.” 

“ He has always liked to live in the room next 
to Mr. Greenwood’s.”” 

“He has taken an absolute hatred to Mr. 
Greenwood. You had better not mention the poor 
old gentleman’s name to him. Shut up as I am 
here, I have no one else to speak a word to, and 
for that reason, I suppose, he wishes to get rid of 
him. He is absolutely talking of sending the man 
away, after having had him with him for nearly 
thirty years.” In answer to all this, Hampstead 
said almost nothing. He knew his step-mother, 
and was aware that he could do no service by 
telling her what he might find it to be his duty to 
say to his father as to Mr. Greenwood, or on any 
other subject. He did not hate his step-mother 
—as she hated him. But he regarded her as one 
to whom it was quite useless to speak seriously 
as to the affairs of the family. He knew her to 
be prejudiced, ignorant, and falsely proud, but he 
did not suppose her to be either wicked or cruel. 

His father began almost instantly about Mr. 
Greenwood, so that it would have been quite im- 
possible for him to follow Lady Kingsbury’s ad- 
vice on that matter had he been ever so well 
minded. ‘“ Of course I’m ill,” he said; “I suffer 
so much from sickness and dyspepsia that I can 
eat nothing. Doctor Spicer seems to think that 
I should get better if I did not worry myself; but 
there are so many things to worry me. The con- 
duct of that man is abominable.” 

“What man, sir?” asked Hampstead, whe 
knew, however, very well what was coming. 

“That clergyman,” said Lord Kingsbury, point- 
ing in the direction of Mr. Greenwood’s room. 

“He does not come to you, sir, unless you send 
for him ?” 

“T haven’t seen him for the last five days, and 
I don’t care if I never see him again.” 

“* How has he offended you, sir?” 

“T gave him my express injunctions that he 
should not speak of your sister either to me or 
the marchioness. He gave me his solemn pro- 
mise, and I know very well that they are talking 
about her every hour of the day.” 

“ Perhaps that is not his fault.” 

“Yes, it is. A man needn’t talk to a woman 
unless he likes. It is downright impudence on 
his part. Your step-mother comes to me every 
day, and never leaves me witheut abusing Fanny.” 

“That is why I thought it better that Fanny 
should come to me.” 

“ And then, when I argue with her, she always 
tells me what Mr. Greenwood says about it. Who 
cares about Mr. Greenwood ? What business 

has Mr. Greenwood to interfere in my family ? 
He does not know how to behave himself, and he 
shall go.” 

“He has been here a great many years, sir,” 
said Hampstead, pleading for the old man. 

“Too many,” said the marquis. ‘“‘ When you’ve 
had a man about you so long as that, he is sure 
to take liberties.” 

“You must provide for him, sir, if he goes.” 

“T have thought of that. He must have some- 
thing, of course. He has had three hundred a 
year for the last ten years, and has had every- 
thing found for him, down to his washing and his 
cab fares. For five-and-twenty years he has never 
paid for a bed or a meal out of his own pocket. 
What has he done with his money? He ought 
to be a rich man for his degree.” 

“What a man does with his money is, I sup- 
pose, no concern to those who pay it. It is sup- 
posed to have been earned, and there is an end 
of it as far as they are concerned.” 

“He shall have a thousand pounds,” said the 
marquis. 

“That would hardly be liberal. I would think 
twice before I dismissed him, sir.” 

“T have thought a dozen times.” 





“T would let him remain,” said Hampstead, 
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“if only because he’s a comfort to Lady Kings- 
bury. What does it matter though he does talk 
of Fanny? Were he to go, she would talk to 
somebody else, who might be, perhaps, less fit to 
hear her, and he would, of course, talk to every- 
body.” 

“Why has he not obeyed me ?”’ demanded the 
marquis, angrily. “It is I who have employed 
him. I have been his patron, and now he turns 
against me.” Thus the marquis went on till his 
strength would not suffice for any further talk- 
ing. Hampstead found himself quite unable to 
bring him to any other subject on that day. He 
was sore with the injury done him in that he was 
not allowed to be the master in his own house. 

On the next morning Hampstead heard from 
Dr. Spicer that his father was in a state of health 
very far from satisfactory. The doctor recom- 
mended that he should be taken away from Traf- 
ford, and at last went so far as to say that his 
advice extended to separating his patient from 
Lady Kingsbury. “It is, of course, a very disa- 
greeable subject,” said the doctor, “for a medical 
man to meddle with; but, my lord, the truth is 
that Lady Kingsbury frets him. I don’t, of 
course, care to hear what it is, but there is some- 
thing wrong.” Lord Hampstead, who knew very 
well what it was, did not attempt to contradict 
him. When, however, he spoke to his father of 
the expediency of change of air, the marquis told 
him that he would rather die at Trafford than 
elsewhere. 

That his father was really thinking of his death 
was only too apparent from all that was said and 
done. As to those matters of business, they were 
soon settled between them. There was, at any 
rate, that comfort to the poor man that there was 
no probability of any difference between him and 
his heir as to the property or as tomoney. Half 
an hour settled all that. Then came the time 
which had been arranged for Hampstead’s return 
to his sister. But before he went there were 
conversations between him and Mr. Greenwood, 
between him and his step-mother, and between 
him and his father, to which, for the sake of our 
story, it may be as well to refer. 

“I think your father is ill-treating me,” said 
Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood had allowed him- 
self to be talked into a thorough contempt and 
dislike for the young lord; so that he had almost 
brought himself to believe in those predictions as 
to the young lord’s death in which Lady Kings- 
bury was always indulging. As a consequence 
of this, he now spoke in a voice very different to 
those obsequious tones which he had before been 
accustomed to use when he had regarded Lord 
Hampstead as his young patron. 

“T am sure my father would never do that,” 
said Hampstead, angrily. 

“It looks very like it. I have devoted all the 
best of my life to his service, and he now talks of 
dismissing me as though I were no better than a 
servant.” 

““Whatever he does, he will, I am sure, have 
adequate cause for doing.” 

“T have done nothing but my duty. It is out 
of the question that a man in my position should 
submit to orders as to what he is to talk about 
and what not. It is natural that Lady Kingsbury 
should come to me in her troubles.” 

“If you will take my advice,” said Lord Hamp- 
stead, in that tone of voice which always produces 
in the mind of the listener a determination that 
the special advice offered shall not be taken, 
“you will comply with my father’s wishes while 
it suits you to live in his house. If you can not 
do that, it would become you, I think, to leave it.” 
In every word of this there was a rebuke; and 

Mr. Greenwood, who did not like being rebuked, 
remembered it. 

“Of course I am nobody in this house now,” 
said the marchioness, in her last interview with 
her step-son. It is of no use to argue with an 
angry woman, and in answer to this Hampstead 
made some gentle murmur which was intended 
neither to assent to nor to dispute the proposition 
made tohim. ‘“ Because I ventured to disapprove 
of Mr. Roden ‘as a husband for your sister, I have 
been shut up here, and not allowed to speak to 
any one.” 

“Fanny has left the house, so that she may no 
longer cause you annoyance by her presence.” 

“She has left the house in order that she may 
be near the abominable lover with whom you have 
furnished her.” 

“That is not true,” said Hampstead, who was 
moved beyond his control by the double falseness 
of the accusation. 

“ Of course you can be insolent to me, and tell 
me that I speak falsehoods. It is part of your 
new creed that you should be neither respectful 
to a parent nor civil to a lady.” 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Kingsbury”—he had 
never called her Lady Kingsbury before—“ if I 
have been disrespectful or uncivil, but your state- 
ments were very hard to bear. Fanny’s engage 
ment with Mr. Roden has not even received my 
sanction. Much less was it arranged or encour- 
aged by me. She has not gone to Hendon Hall 
to be near Mr. Roden, with whom she has under- 
taken to hold no communication as long as she 
remains there with me. Both for my own sake 
and for hers, I am bound to repudiate the accu- 
sation.” Then he went without further adieu, 
leaving with her a conviction that she had been 
treated with the greatest contumely by her hus- 
band’s rebellious heir. 

Nothing could be sadder than the last words 
which the marquis spoke to his son: “I don’t 
suppose, Hampstead, that we shall ever meet 
again in this world.” 

“ Oh, father !” 

“T don’t think Mr. Spicer knows how bad I am.” 

“ Will you have Sir James down from London?” 

“No Sir James can do me any good, I fear. It 
8 ill ministering to a mind diseased.” 

“ Why, sir, should you have a mind diseased ? 
With few men can things be said to be more 
prosperous than with you, Surely this affair of 
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Fanny's is not of such a nature as to make you 
feel that all things are bitter round you.” 

“Tt is not that.” 

‘What then? LIhope I have not been a cause 
of grief to you?” 

“No, my boy—no. It irks me sometimes to 
think that I should have trained you to ideas 
which you have taken up too violently, But it 
is not that.” 

“My mother—” 

“She has set her heart against me—against 
you and Fanny. I feel that a division has been 
made between my two families. Why should 
my daughter be expelled from my own house? 
Why should I not beable to have you here, except 
as an enemy in the camp? Why am I to have 
that man take up arms against me, whom I have 
fed in idleness all his life ?” 

“T would not let him trouble my thoughts.” 

“When you are old and weak, you will find it 
hard to banish thoughts that trouble you. As to 
going, where am I to go?” 

“Come to Hendon.” 

“ And leave her here with him, so that all the 
world shall say that I am running away from my 
own wife? Hendon is your house now, and this is 
mine; and here I must stay till my time has come.” 

This was very sad, not as indicating the state 
of his father’s health, as to which he was more 
disposed to take the doctor’s opinion than that of 
the patient, but as showing the infirmity of his 
father’s mind. He had been aware of a certain 
weakness in his father’s character—a desire not 
so much for ruling as for seeming to rule all that 
were around him. The marquis had wished to be 
thought a despot even when he had delighted in 
submitting himself to the stronger mind of his 
first wife. Now he felt the chains that were im- 
posed upon him, so that they galled him when 
he could not throw them off. All this was very 
sad to Hampstead ; but it did not make him think 
that his father’s health had been in truth seriously 
affected. 





[TO BE CONTINUFD.] 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

HE accompanying excellent portrait of the 
author of The “ Lady Maud” and other 
charming nautical novels, which have won him 
the cognomen of the Marryat of modern fiction, 
can not fail to be of deep interest to our readers. 
Mr. Russell is, in point of fact, an American by 
nativity, having been born in the city of New York, 
in the old Carlton House hotel on Broadway, 
February 24, 1844. His father, who is still liv- 
ing, is the well-known musical composer and sing- 
er, whose popular melodies, “ The Old Arm-Chair,” 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” “The Pauper’s 
Drive,’ “The Maniac,” “Some love to roam,” 
“A life on the ocean wave,” “Cheer, boys, 
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“Tar Wrrok or Tur ‘Grosvenor,’ ” 


“A Sattorn’s Sweerneart,” evo.—Puorograrury ny W. & D. Downry, Lonpon. 


cheer,” “Man the life-boat,” “The Ship on 
Fire,” ete., were the fashionable songs a quar- 


| ter of a century ago, and are still familiar to the 
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present generation. Mr. Russell senior, who was 
a philanthropist as well as musician, and who 
was warmly interested both in the antislavery 


| 


cause and in the emigration of English laborers 
to America, made several professional visits to 
this country with his family, during one of which 
the hero of the present sketch saw the light. His 
stay here, however, was brief ; he shortly returned 
to Europe, and has resided for some years past at 
Boulogne. 

Young Russell was educated at Winchester, 
England, up to the age of thirteen and a half, 
when he went to sea in Duncan Dunbar’s service, 
and probably thus became the envy of all the 
school-boys, to whom a sea-faring life seems little 
short of the gates of Paradise. For the next 
eight years he led a roving life, in the mercan- 
tile marine, in China, India, and Australia, stor- 
ing up the material which was to do him such 
good service in future years. As he pithily says, 
he then found eight years of salt water and salt 
pork quite enough for one life, and settled down 
ashore, marrying, at the age of twenty-three, a 
niece of the late Sir Thomas Henry, the eminent 
Chief Magistrate of London. Five years after 
he drifted into literature, published two or three 
ordinary love stories, and contributed to the maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day ; and then, some- 
thing putting into his head to talk about what 
he knew, wrote John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, and 
soon after The Wreck of the “ Grosvenor,” which 
attracted instant attention as the most vivid and 
powerful sea-story of the day, and placed its 
author in the front rank of nautical novelists. 
These were followed in quick succession by A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart, An Ocean Free Lance, Auld 
Lang Syne, and The “ Lady Maud,” the last of 
which is in course of publication in our columns, 
while the rest are issued, with 7’he Wreck of the 
“ Grosvenor,” by Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Russell’s graphic and picturesque stories 
are not mere flights of fancy, “ sailors’ yarns,” 
but records of actual experience, vividly set forth 
by his facile pen. During his long sea-faring life 
much of his leisure was spent in the forecastle 
among the sailors, whose arguments and stories 
were impressed on his boyish memory. His own 
experience enabled him to sift the improbable 
from the true, and to make good use of the rich 
material gathered during the star-lit evenings on 
the Indian Ocean. Strange and thrilling as are 
the adventures he recounts, he claims for them 
the virtue of absolute truth, which indeed is oft- 
times stranger than fiction, and holds himself 
ready to substantiate all the details. 

There is a peculiar charm in stories of the wild, 
capricious, perilous deep, which make the delight 
of youth and chain the attention of their elders 
as well. The gleaners in this field of literature 
have, however, been comparatively few since the 
days of Marryat and Dana, and the world gladly 
welcomes the advent of a new writer so richly en- 
dowed as the author of The Wreck of the “ Gros- 
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LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

OING TO A JUNGLE PICNIC.—This en- 
G graving represents some of the members of 
a picnic party taking a short-cut down a dry nul- 
lah, or water-course. When the rains are over, 
most of the small streams in the hills dry up, 
except in pools here and there. It is some- 
times easier to scramble down one of these nul- 
lahs, in spite of the enormous sheets and bowl- 
ders of granite, than to push through the thick 
undergrowth of an uncut forest, where rattan 
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1. Going to a Jungle Picnic. 


LIFE 


thorns catch your head and roots and creep- | 
ers of every kind trip up your unwary feet as 
you try to crawl under the one or step over the | 


night be imagined, conversation at these 

time apt to become somewhat jerky and dis- 
jointed: “ ; ; the a deep pool of | 
ys one voice, Oh, what lovely | 

another, delightedly ; ‘‘do let’s get 

“Are you going to jump? Give me 

your hand.” “Ah! gently.” “Oh! hold on.” 
“Take care, or you'll fall.’ “ What a slippery 


IN SOUTHERN 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


2. An Evening’s Boating on a Travancore River. 


INDIA, 


place!” complains one. 
' 


creeper,” says another. “A stone! a stone!” 
cries some one, loudly, and everybody scrambles 
out of the way as a large piece of stone, started 


| by one of the ponies, comes bounding down the 


“Look at that purple | 


steep rocks, and rolls away into the jungle be- | 


low. “Ba, ba” (come, come), says the horse- 


| fin boxes and bas 


keeper, soothingly, not to the celebrated black | 


eep, but to the sturdy little Pegu pony, who is 
of opinion that walking down a granite precipice 


| is neither prudent nor comfortable, and wishes 
| to object. 


“Oh, do stop a minute!” complains a 


‘ 


voice in the distance. 
burst my boots, and lost 
i wicked in the eye i 

ful ‘eators’ [dwarf bamboo], and now I 

dear! oh dear!” “To swarmy!” murmur the 
coolies, as they trudge down the hill with the tif- 
ets, wonderi 


*ve torn my coat, and 


s be- 


g to themselves 
what demon p¢ 
obliged periodic 
the jungle,instead of in comfortal 
so they all go their way to some « 
in the forest, where they will meet their friends, 
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and remain for the rest of the day, returning 
home in the evening, when the heat is over. 

To those who are not afraid of roughing it a 
little, a jungle picnic in India is as pleasant a 
way of spending the day as we can imagine any- 
where. 

An Eventne’s Boating on A TRAVANCORE 
River.—When the monsoon, or rainy season, sets 
in in Travancore, each little brook and stream is 
filled to running over, and the larger rivers— 
those important enough to be marked on the map 
—overflow their banks, covering the paddy fields 
and adjacent low-lying lands with a sheet of water. 
This is the best time for boating of all kinds. 
The native canoe is formed of a single tree trunk, 
which is hollowed out into a long trough-shaped 
boat. Ornamental pieces are added at each end, 
either sharp-pointed or curled, and often much 
covered with brass-work. These give it some- 
what the appearance of a Venetian gondola. It 
is generally manned by three people—two to pad- 
dle, and one to steer, or to push with a long bam- 
boo when in shallow water, or when the current 
is very strong, as it often is when the freshet 
first comes down in the river. The natives are 
very fond of racing in these “snake boats,” as 
they call them, and once a year have a grand fes- 
tival, held a few miles south of Allspie, where 
boat-racing is the principal feature. The speed 
at which they make the canoes fly through the 
water is wonderful, but it is an art of itself to use 
the long narrow paddle properly. ‘ We have a 
very vivid recollection,” says the artist, “ of once 
going out on the river when, our canoes being 
well matched, and a most exciting race going on, 
one of the gentlemen in our boat, snatching the 
paddle from the man next to him, who certainly 
was not as energetic as he might have been, set 
to work with such good-will that in about two 
minutes he had covered himself with glory, and 
the rest of us with water from head to foot. We 
certainly won the race, but had we all jumped 
into the river together, we could not have been wet- 
ter. Such little contretemps, however, are more 
than compensated by the pleasure of coming home 
in the cool of the evening, sometimes by moon- 
light, The current carries us down without any 
effort on our part, the breeze comes fresh and 
pleasant off the water, and some of the party sing 
as we float back to the rough little landing-place, 
where we say good-night, and start on our re- 
spective ways home; and so ends another canoe 
party in Southern India.” 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. T, W. Dew1ne, formerly Miss Oakey, author of 
Beauty in Dress, has received 80 many letters inquiring 
where the corset of which a pattern is given in Beauty 
in Dress can be procured, that she has tanght Miss 
Farrell, 208 East Foriy-fourth Street, to make it Mra, 
Dewing has no pecuniary interest in the corset. Miss 
Farrell will give full particulars as to measurements, 
etc., to any correspondent. 

E. H. L.—Cameo rings are not now fashionable for 
either mourning dress or colors. Gentlemen dressing 
in mourning do have a black edge on their visiting- 
cards, 

Op Reavser.—You should know, as you are one of 
our old readers, that we do not illustrate fancy cos- 
tumes at the request of individual readers. 

Eoonomist.— Your mustard brown is popular in wool 
goods, and would look well made up with English 
Cheviot in which this shade prevails. 

Cianissa R.—Seal-skin bonnets and round hats are 
worn, though not so much as feather turbans or small 
bonnets of feathers. They are not suitable for the 
opera, but are worn with the less dressy costumes that 
are seen at the theatre. There are long-pile plushes 
that imitate seal-ekin very well, but there is no fur 
that need be mistaken for it. 

Isauet T.—Open the front breadths of your narrow 
corduroy skirt, and put in.an entire new front breadth 
of green brocaded satin—not of the expensive kind— 
and trim this breadth at the sides and foot with pleat- 
ings of plain satin, pushing the slit-open breadth 
back to form panelled sides. Then have a single- 
breasted round basque or coat of the brocade, with 
paniers, if you like. Put small buttons on the coat- 
basque, and do not make it long. Read about the 
Jersey Jacket in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XV. 

O.y Sussortser.—Yoo will find the article, under 
the title * Porcelain-Painting,” in Bazar No. 33, Vol. 
X. The subject is continued in No. 36 of the same 
volume. 

Constant Reaver.—You will find a strip of Irish 
guipure in Bazar No, 87, Vol. III., and two crochet 
guipure edgings in Bazar No. 18, Vol. VIL. 

Jutia.—After removing the crape from your Hen- 
rietta cloth dresses, put the crimped tape fringe called 
“mourning fringe” on one of them, and have pleatings 
of Henrietta cloth, or else bands of heavily repped 
stik, on the other. For your black silk dresses you 
might put passementerie and jet fringe on one, and 
edge the other with faceted jet beads, or else with dull 
jet on the collar, cuffs, and edge of the basque. For 
the summer have black iron grenadine dresses, and for 
woo! stuffs choose nuns’ veiling and the heavier tamise 
cloth. 

Tunnet Crry.—A good quality of Nonpareil velvet- 
een will be more serviceable for your little boy's suit 
than a low-priced velvet. Make it witn a box-pleated 
belted blouse and knee-breeches like those described 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XV. 
The Carrickmacross collar will be handsome with it. 

Eoonomy.—Dark bottle green silk, and also leaf 
brown, to be worn under écru over-dresses, are safe 
purchases at this season. Embroider your linen with 
the same color in a darker shade than the linen, and 
do it in open stitches like lace. 

A Sunsontser.—The substitution of silk or cash- 
mere for the satin trimmings would make your dress 
light mourning. Dull jet beads, like black pearls, are 
also more used than faceted jet passementerie, except 
for the slightest mourning. A gold watch chain is 
not used in any kind of mourning dress, and should 
be as inconspicuous as possible even for ladies wear- 
ing colors. You can get brown and gold-colored bead 
passementerie at any trimming store. 

Ovpy Sunsoriner.—We know nothing about it, and 
do not vouch for advertisements. 

E. W. B.—Any of the large dry-goods stores will 
supply you with Nonpareil velveteen. Make such a 
dress simply with a basque and full skirt with apron 
drapery, or else a polonaise with a pleated skirt. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 

I nave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in the 
convalescing stage of typho-malarial fever, and, when- 
ever an acid is indicated, nothing has been found 
equal to it. J. H. Wirsex, M.D. 

*lymouth, Ind.—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





ADA CAVENDISH. 
Mr. RIKER: Hamilton, Ontario. 
Sir,—I really must admit that your American 
Face Powder is quite perfect, and for the future 
I shall use nothing else. 


—[Adv.] Yours truly, Apa CavENDISH. 











ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
For Breakfast, 
Dinner and Tea, 


Sickness and Health, 


Baker's Chocolate. 


Those people who, like Sweden- 
borg, are apt to see visions “after 
coffee,” and to whom tea is as 
stimulating as cham e, cannot 
do better to substitute choco- 
late atsupper. Itis not only nutri- 
tious, but so far from being a nerve 
stimulant it quiets and soothes, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 











ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. 
Established 1857. 


Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. 

Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 








) The unparalleled success of 
Bz this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 











They make a thin face appear full—soften 
rn the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends, PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MARS. 
}» THOMPSON, 12 East 14th St., N. ¥. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ATsIs’S HEALTH PRESERVING 





* 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which pr 

readily t ery movement o e 

wearer, the most PERFECT 

i FITTING and comfortable cor- 

i set ever made is secured. 

Yea \ 18 Approved by the Best Physicians. 
Y For sale by all leading dealers. 






ox Lady Agents wanted. 
of PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
1) S| Manufactured only by 
ps OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


n 
MONEY REFUNDED roy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
_GOLD MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION—1878. 

















“4 FAMOUS COLLECTION OF STANDARD MUSIC, 
ISIC 


SONGS HITCHCOCK’S M 
SONGS OLD AND NEW SONGS. MUSIC 
SONGS | With Piano or Organ Accompani- | MUSIC 
SONGS | ments, Booke 1, 2, 8, and 4 ready. | MUSIC 
SONGS | Each costs 50c. Each has 250 pages. | MUSIC 
SONGS All four mailed for $2. MUSIC 
SONGS] Sold by all leading dealers in| MUSIC 
SONGS | books, music, and periodicals. MUSIC 


HITCHCOCK'S Music Ntore,166 Nassau, opp.City Mall 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


64 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8 cents for Cutulogue. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-seleeted Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored pevecaas 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Ene Children’s Complaints. 


NTRODUCTORY LESSONS (Self-Instruc- 
tive) in DRAWING and PAINTING. By 
Marion Kems eg, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and 
all information necessary for the beginner. Price 50c. 
TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Japanned 
tin box. Price 50c. A book of 24 Pictures in Outline from 
Mother Goose, with directions for painting each one. 
Price 50c. Either of the above mailed to any address on 
receipt of price by S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
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We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages : 

1st. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The > is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 


sons. 
3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preveuting a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents. 

















- PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 











for Sewing Machines 


Ay 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machi 


HOW T0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
a oan $1 per Box. 

Jnrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 


and $1 per Box. 
— Lip and Face, Rouges, $1 and $I 50 
r e. 
he. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
young and old charmingly. 


L Shay’ Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices, 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 














ORNAMENTS. 


Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab- 
,rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1. 

Sample packages of Silk 
Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 

Catalogue mailed free on 
application. Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
HS BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated 

Monthly. New articles each month on Cage 
Birds, Food, Care, Diseases, Remedies, Bird-market, 
Questions, Answers. Every bird keeper needs it. 

-50 a Year; sample, 15 cents, stamps. 
HOLDEN’S New Book on Birds, 128 pp., 86 Illustra- 
tions. All facts on all birds. By mail, 25 cents, stamps. 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 














and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sia cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 3720wa8, 8: 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Some of its Leading Excellences. 


A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
l] IS Beautifying, and benefits the lexion 








10) 
Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
A most reliable article for the toilet. 
Sold by all druggists. 50 cents 
imitations. CHAMPLIN &CO., 


r bottle. Beware of 
rops., Buffalo, N. Y. 








and ful! descriptions, Ls 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
‘ruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all. ress, 


‘Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circniar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 

K Se your bird in health and song b 

SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL P 
Sold by all Se and bird and 
per package. 











Ith and song by using 
PER. 
e dealers, 25c. 





‘actory, 682 Hudson Street, N.Y. 





28— RELIABLE — (882. 
UIST’S SEED 







mailed on Ce a. 
Wholesale Price-List for Merchants on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only mm age | 
remedy for removing radically and eeenenty a 
annoying disfigurements from Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Andrews’ Pak\°® Bed. 















ff 
—— 
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sty len. Price, 82 

antee satistaction. Send for Ill. cat- 
alogue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co. Chicago. Ill. 


LACE CLEANSING; FEATHER DYEING ; 
Kid Gloves Cleansed, 10 cts., Dyed 25 cts. 


PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO'’S FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


] ‘WO 817 and 819 
PRO PAC H BROS, Broadway, N.Y., 
System of Dress Cutting by the Indicator. Their own in- 
vention. It never fails to give entire satisfaction. Can 
be easily taught by mail as well as in our establish- 
ment. Send for circular. Agents wanted everywhere. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. @.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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HARPER ‘s BAZAR. 








Established 1840. 
JONES. 


UNEQUALLED IN IN DUCEMENTS 
35 Departments. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOoOoDs. 
MILLINERY. © 
DOMESTICS.Q~ 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
r —_ 
O FANCY GOODS. 


5 Bis 
© Unprerwear. 


oO gal 
LINENS. 5 O LACES. 
O O 
O 0 
O 0 
O 
x x 


| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


J ONES | 


FURS. - O ) Curiery. 
- O 
SHOES. a) oO ‘CROC ‘KERY. 
3) O 
UPHOLSTERY. © oO GLASSWARE. 
r nm 


O 

FURNITURE, OA 
2 - 

CARPETS, RUGS, &o. VHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 


OStiver-Piatep Ware. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits F arnished. 


EB. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich } 
son in 


Novelties for each sea- 


FRINGES, 


Gimps, and Buttons. Fringes made to order to match 
dress goods, with Buttons to correspond. Orders by 
Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S. —W hole sale Department second and third floors. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th Street, N.Y. 
Specialties. Arrasene. Lace Braids. Alex. Ross’s Cos- 
metic s,and € ottman’ ~ White Prepared F ullers’ Earth. 


THE 


MENDELSSOUN FAMILY 


(1729-1847). 


FROM 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS. 
By SEBASTIAN HENSEL. 


WITH EIGHT PORTRAITS 
FROM DRAWINGS BY WILHELM HENSEL. 


TRANSLATED BY CARL KLINGEMANN 


AND AN AMERICAN COLLABORATOR. 
With a Notice by George Grove, Esq., D.C. L. 


Two vols., 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

The central feature of the book is Felix Mendels- 
soliu’s Letters—a large proportion of which are new. 
They are gentle, tender, winning, and witty, and the 
personality they reveal is a very charming one. So 
also as to his father, mother, 
all most agreeable people. 


and sisters—they were 
The effect of the work is 
to place the reader in the centre of a most delightful 
family group, and to admit him to their intimate con- 
fidence.— Boston Journal, 

The charm of the work is not intellectual, but per- 
sonal, in the characters it brings the reader in con- 
nection with, in the noble and lofty sentiment that 
pervades it, in the intrinsic fascination of the realm 
of art, literature, and music, to which it belongs.— 
Evangelist, N. Y. 

One here enters the coteries and salons of French 
and German society, and catches something more 
than a glimpse of that volcanic period in European 
thought and politics which threw so many extraordi- 
nary characters to the surface. No recent publication 
is of greater literary interest.—Christian Advocate, 
a. YT. 

This record of the Mendelssohns, in the glimpse it 
affords of the art life in which they dwelt, in the ten- 
derly and delicately painted pictures it gives of this 
witty, gifted, and virtuous family, is one of the most 
fascinating bits of personal history the age has fur- 
nished.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A readable book, affording a glimpse into the inner 
life of a talented and remarkable family, in which the 
cultare of literature and the arts was made to keep 
pace with the pursuit of wealth.—Critic, N. Y. 

No one can peruse the letters of Mendelssohn with- 
without being impressed with the nobility, goodness, 
tenderness, and delicacy of feeling which characterized 
the great composer.—Providence Press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ge Sent by mail to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on ee of five dollars. 
W ASH BL U rE. 


BARLOW’ § r le e by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE. D. 8. es ALT BERGER, Prop., 
a0 N. Second St., P hiladelphia. 
JLAY S, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b: 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., N. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauierr & Cu.,Portiand,Maine. 




















REMOVAL. 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


UNION SQUARE, North Side. 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


MARIF 
ETELKA G 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 
MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


ROZE, 
ERSTER, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 

Effie Ellsler, 

Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION. ) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. 


Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posirrve.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, 
Supumarer, Leap, Bismuru, CuaLk, Wuttinc, Magnesia, Or ANYTHING detrimental. 


This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 
Corrosive 
Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 


viz. : 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Large and Attractive Sale of 


INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL 

We invite the attention of our Custom- 
ers and the Public to this exposition, 
which is the most extensive and important 
purchase (FROM THE RECENT LON- 
DON AUCTION SALE) ever made for 
this Market, and presents the finest col- 
lection of New and desirable Shawls | 
at fully ONE-HALF OF FORMER 
PRICES, affording opportunities hitherto 
unknown. 


Broadway, corner {9th St, 
NEW YORK, 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMP ANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........+.-e0e-eeeseees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... ......-.2seeeeeeeees 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR ........0002--seceeeeeeeee 4 00 
The THREE above publications..............+. 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........-.++ sseesee 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE P 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE } send sieaevinaes 5 0 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L meen.” 

Oe Tear OS NGM RIIS).. os. ccsvcccscccccces 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 


aa- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


1 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tuur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 








88 ‘A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Banouay Sr., N. ¥. 





| 


| ganized. 





| 


WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth A venue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS 


FRENCH H AND-MADE 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


We have just secured, at a sacrifice on original cost 
of importation, an immense lot of these goods, and 
will sell them for less money than they can now be 
purchased for in Paris, 

50 dozen FINE SACQUE CHEMISES at 
85 cents each; reduced from $1 50. 

2 dozen FINE BANDED CHEMISES at 
$1 25 each; reduced from $1 75 and $2 0 each. 

30 dozen SU PERB BANDED CHEMISES 
at $2 50 each; reduced from $5 00, 

60 dozen NIGHT DRESSES #with 3 rows of 
insertion down the front, 
embroidered coilars and cuffs, at $1 65 each ; 
from $2 50. 

22dozen VERY FINE NIGHT DRESSES, 
tucked and embroidered front, collar and cuffs, at 
$2 00 each; reduced from $3 0. 

23 dozen CORSET COVERS at $1 50; reduced 
from $2 25. 


HAMBURGS. 


A large stock of HAMBURG EDGINGS 
AND INSERTINGS — fresh, clean goods, new 
patterns—at UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE 

N.B.—Our mail order department is Pact or- 
It will pay you to SHOP BY MAIL. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


reduced 














For 1882 is an Elegant Book of 150 ellie 
Colored Frontispiece of Flowers, an {060 
Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
Vegetables, and Directions for growing. It is hand 
some enough for the Centre Table or a Holiday Pres- 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I will send you acopy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. Itis printedin both Eng- 
lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds de- 
duct the 10 cts. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 00 Engravings. For 50 cents 
J pope covers ; $1.00in elegant cloth. ‘In German or 

NLS. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—%2 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
Engravings. Price $1.2 a year; Five Copie s for $5.00. 
Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents ; $ trial copies for 
25 cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


WATKINS’S 


The 





“PRACTICAL FILE or BINDER 
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Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., Svo, 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. THE LAW OF g RATHER SEVERE. 
Nervous Person (speaking at last to his neighbor). ‘Do you know who Cuitp oF Inguirinc Minp. * You must be very old, Sue. “ You left quite early the other night. Were you not amused? There 
that remarkably ug/y Person is just opposite—talking to the black-haired lady, Betty.” Betty. “ Jist ninety, miss.” seemed to me to be some nice Girls. 
you know—um—eh?” C. or I. M. “Do you think you'll ever be two or three He. “Oh yes. I was fetched. 
Neicusor. “ That, sir, is my Brother.” 


Nervous Person. “Yes? I-—I—I beg your pardon—I—I—stupid of me 


not to have seen the Family Likeness—a—a—a— 


(Collapses and disappears. 


FACETIZ. 

Sarvint had a funny experience at Sumosa, in Italy. He took, 
under an assumed name, some lodgings in an out-of-the-way street, 
for the purpose of quietly studying a new role. The day after he 
moved in he began to rehearse his part. The part was a tragic one, 
and some passages were exceptionally thundering. The landlord 


was out, and his wife and daughter became alarmed at the noise 
the new lodger was making. They listened at the door, and heard 
him howling something to this effect: ‘Miserable coward! Thy 
hand is, then, strong enough only to plunge the steel into the bosom 
of an innocent victim! Thou hast not the courage to kill thyself. 
Wilt thou, then, await the hatchet of the executioner?” The two 


women became terrified, rushed to the police office, and in a few 
moments the great tragedian was put in a strait-jacket and locked 
up as a lunatic, It took several hours, with the aid of the local 
magistrate and the local physician, to clear the matter up. 





BER LAED A 

A capital story is quoted by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, in his plea- 
sant book on the opera, of a young lady, who, buying a piece of 
music, was asked whether the fact of its being “in four flats’ would 
be any obstacle to her playing it. She replied that it made no differ- 
ence how many flats were marked, as beyond two she scratched them 
out with a penknife, 


——— 


“1 wonder,” said a young hopeful of seven, who had been to a 
grand wedding in a stylish church—“ I wonder why the organ play- 
ed Lo-he-vrins? . 

“How very stupid, Freddie!” was the prompt reply of his young 
sister. “It wasn't Lo-he-grins; it was Lo-he's-green,.” 

> 


When is a girl like a music-book ?—When she is full of airs. 
sndgpinippeeieiet 


His First Tuovent.—A miller fell asleep in his mill, and bent for- 
ward till bis hair got canght in some machinery, and almost a hand- 
ful was pulled out. Of course it awakened him. His first bewilder- 
ed exclamation was, “‘ Hang it, wife, what’s the matter now ?” 


momiistenelifincinninteses 

An amusing incident happened some time back in an Aberdeen 
church, in which the minister, in the course of his sermon, was com- 
paring the pastoral relation to that of the shepherd and his sheep. 
**My brethren,” he said, “suppose me to be the shepherd, and you 
to be the sheep, and Tammas Sangster, the precentor, to be the 
sheep-dog.” 

Tammas, however, was not inclined to agree with this comparison, 
and exclaimed, “I'll be no man’s sheep-dog !” 

Said the minister, “ I’m speaking mystically.” 

“Na, na,” rejoined Tammas; “I ken fine ye wisna speaking mys- 
tically; ye wis speaking maliciously, and tried to gar the folk laugh 
at me when we're oot aboot.” 

a 


rg 








A Parisian lady called on her milliner the other day to “ take up” 
the character of a servant. The respectable appearance of the latter 
was beyond questioning. 

“ But is she honest ?” asked the lady. 

“T am not so certain about that,” replied the milliner; “I have 
sent her to you with my bill a dozen times, and she has never yet 
given me the money.” 





=> 


The reason that a baggage man recently hurled himself from a 
fourth-story window was that he was insane, and thought he was a 
trunk, ; 

** Now, then, Mr. Cashmere, are you ever going to get those trousers 
done ?” exclaimed a promising youth on hurriedly entering the es- 
tablishment of his favorite tailor. 





“Well, isn’t this to-morrow ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

* Well, wasn’t to-day to-morrow yesterday 2” 

“Tt wars; but it isn’t to-morrow to-day.” 

* Well, when in creation will to-morrow be, then 2” 
«Don't you know, sir?” 

6 No.’ 

“Do you remember the last suit I made you 2?” 

“Yes” 

“You will remember that when I called for my money you always 
said you would pay to-morrow. I discovered then that to-morrow 
never comes. Do you understand ?” 

The youth sought the street, and, by the gentle slam he gave the 
shop door, it was quite evident that he did. 





hundred?” 


B. “ Bless you, no, 
», o 71 ’ . @ , a % 
abits o’ livin’ in times gone by, and very onpleasant ’ab- 
its they was, ‘cos after reachin’ a few hundreds they got 


Sus. “ By whom—the Nurse?” 
miss. ‘They did used to ‘ave sich [Sudden fall of tem/erature, bordering on coolness. 


so orful bad at last they all ’ad to be drownded.” 





A little girl nine years old, hav- 
ing attended a soiree, being asked 
by her mother on returning how 
she enjoyed herself, answered, ‘I 
am full of happiness; I couldn’t be 
avy happier unless I could grow.” 

> 

Why are seeds, when sown, like 
gate posts ?— Because they are 
planted in the earth to propagate. 

—_—»——_—_—. 


“T know,” said the little girl to 
her elder sister’s young man at the 
supper table, “that you will join 
our society for the protection of 
little birds, because mamma says 
you are very fond of larks,” 





AN OLD MOTTO REVERSED. 
Divivep, we Stanp. UNITED, WE FALL, 


Some one was telling Horace Smith of his having given a late royal 
duke an account of an accident he had met with when he had been 
run away with, and of the duke’s exclaiming aloud to himself, when 
, he heard he had jumped out of the carriage, “* Fool! fool!” ‘ Now,” 
- said the narrator to his auditor, ‘it’s all very well for him to call me 
a fool, but I can’t conceive why he should, Can you ?” 


ee 
oe 
¥ } “No,” replied the wag, as if reflecting; “ because he could not 
€ ves ] fe y) of. suppose you ignorant of the fact.” 


ee, <.S 

A London omnibus was quite full, the other day, of under-gradu- 
ates returning to their respective colleges. The day was cold, wet, 
and miserable. 

‘Have you room for one inside to Oxford 2” asked as pretty a girl 
as one would wish to see on a summer day. 

“Lots of room,” cried the insides. ‘* We are not very large; we 
can manage to take one more.” 

The fare was paid by the young lady, cautiously, to bind the con- 
tract. 

* All right,” responded the conductor. 

“Come along, grandfather,” cried the damsel, addressing a most 
respectable-looking portly elderly gentleman; *‘ the money is paid— 
get in, and be sure you thank the young gentlemen,” and at the 
same time suiting the action to the word, and with a wicked smile, 
assisting her respected grandfather into the omnibus. 

“ Here’s some mistake; you'll squeeze us to death!” cried the as- 
tonished under-graduates. 

But at that moment on went the omnibus, and he, instead of she, 
settled down ponderously between two of them. 


siaaedicaidlinlaienesis 

When an Austin school-master entered his temple of learning a 
few mornings ago, he read on the blackboard the touching legend, 
“Our teacher is a donkey.” The pupils expected there would be a 
combined cyclone and earthquake, but the philosophic pedagogue 
contented himself with adding the word “ driver” to the legend, and 
opened the school with prayer as usual. 





ER aE SE 

Fitznoodle was out again worrying the life out of the ducks with 
his shot-gun. He blazed away at some ducks, and an unseen man 
on the other side of the pond rose up threateningly, with a long 
gun, and called out, ‘‘ Did you shoot at me ?” 

“Did any of the shot hit you ?” inquired Fitznoodle, 

*“ Yes, they did,” said the man, rubbing his legs. 

“Then you may be certain that I didn’t shoot at you. I never hit 
anything I shoot at.” ORS ED 

A Chinaman thus describes a trial in our courts: One man is 
silent, another talks all the time, and twelve wise men condemn the 
man who has not said a word. 

—— »—__ 

“Ts there any fixed rule for writing poetry ?” wrote a correspond- 

ent to a country editor. His reply was: ‘There is. Don’t.” 


09: Se ct» tee 

‘How many pears have I on my plate, pa?” asked a smart boy 
the other evening. 

“Two, my son,” answered the fond parent, surveying the fruit. 

“No, sir; I've four, and I can prove it,” triumphantly remarked 
the juvenile. 

“How do you make that out ?” asked the perplexed father. 

“ Well, sir, haven’t I two pears, and don’t two pairs make four?” 
grinned the urchin. 

“ All right, my son. You have too many,” said the old man, get- 
ting up and reaching over. ‘ Here, mother, you take one and I'll 
take one, and John may have the two that are left.” 
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THE SNOW-BALL SEASON. 
“Don’t you BOYS GIB ME ’CASION TO COME BACK DA,” 
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